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STAFFING THE SERVICES 


As advertisements in our pages indicate, trained social 
workers are in tremendous demand at present, and the demand 
will certainly increase. But enrolment in Canadian schools of social 
work is falling off, which means that the supply is in danger of 
dwindling. This will have a most unfortunate effect on our social 
services, which have improved so greatly during the past few years. 


Reduced enrolment in the schools is caused, at least in part, 
by the graduation of the group of ex-service men and women who 
took their training with the help of DVA educational benefits, 
and by the lack of financial aid for recent graduates of universities 
who cannot afford a further year’s or two years’ study without help. 


The federal grants to schools of social work have been dis- 
continued (except for the Maritime School which is not attached 
to a university) in view of the grant of $7,100,000 which the federal 
government has made to universities. But none of this money may 
he used for bursaries, while a large part of the now discontinued 
direct grants to schools was used for this purpose. “Potential 
students here are quite concerned about the cost if there is no 
bursary scheme”, C. E. Hendry, director of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, said recently. ““Many of the students 
taking the course now would have been unable to enrol without it.” 


Recruiting social work students is not simply a matter of 
finding money to pay for their education. There are other things 
like incentives to take into account. But the most pressing need at 
this moment is to find ways of financing the people who already 
have the incentives and wish to have the training. This is true for 
other professions as much as for social work, and the problem is 
analysed and solutions suggested in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 


The situation is too grave for us to wait until the federal 
government takes action on the recommendation of the Massey 
Commission. A reduction in the number of social workers in train- 
ing for even two or three years would jeopardize the national supply 
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seriously. We urge prompt action and offer these suggestions for 
practical steps that could be taken at once: 


The federal government, through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare might provide funds specifically for bursaries 
for social work education. 


Employers of social workers, including voluntary social 
agencies (especially community chests) and municipal and _ pro- 
vincial departments of health and welfare might finance the training 
of present and prospective employees. 


Provincial governments might offer bursaries and scholarships 
for social work students. 


More voluntary organizations with an interest in public service 
might establish bursary or loan funds, as some of them have already 
done. 


It would seem to be the responsibility of the profession itself, 
along with the schools, the social agencies and the Canadian 
‘Welfare Council, to encourage and initiate such projects. Their 
efforts in this direction would have the long-term effect of educa- 
ting the public about the need for trained workers and acquainting 
young people with the opportunities for service in a vitally necessary 
profession. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL 


On March 22 the President of the University of Manitoba 
announced that the School of Social Work in the University would 
be closed at the end of the present session on instructions from the 
Board of Governors. This completely unexpected move has been 
made for financial reasons, according to the press announcement. 


We are dismayed at the thought that this training centre, which 
has educated so many fine social workers and which serves a very 
large part of Canada, may be closed just at the time when it was 
about to launch a two-year program so that students would not 
have to go to other centres for further study. 


With no school of social work between Toronto and Vancouver, 
students from Central Canada would have to travel long distances 
at great expense to get any training in social work, and this might 
very well deter many good people from entering the profession at 
all. If the University unaided cannot do so, we hope government 
bodies and the School’s good friends will take the vigorous steps to 
keep this institution’s doors open. 
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THE CONFERENCE AND THE COUNCIL 


The Canadian Conference on Social Work, which meets in 
Quebec City this year from June 15 to 19, is a biennial meeting 
open to everyone in Canada who is interested in social welfare. In 
the Conference year the Canadian Welfare Council holds a one day 
annual meeting in the same city, at a time chosen so that people 
may attend both events in one trip. In the alternate years the 
Council holds a two or three day annual meeting which is in the 
nature of a Conference. 

It has been asked why these affairs do not merge and become 
one conference under the auspices of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
On the surface the subject matter and the meetings seem to have 
the same character: there is really a fundamental difference. 

The annual meetings of the Canadian Welfare have to do with 
activities and functions of this national social agency. While the 
questions of the day shape the program, papers and discussion are 
closely linked to the actual work of the Council and its member 
agencies. 

The Canadian Conference on Social Work is an open forum 
unrelated in its organization to any operating or planning agency. 
As such it has maximum freedom and flexibility for the discussion 
of Canadian social welfare problems. It can draw on the whole field 
in the widest sense, and attracts people from a great variety of 
organizations, many of them not connected at all with the Canadian 
Welfare Council. As a forum it can deal with questions in a different 
way from a meeting which considers them in the context of ongoing 
activities. 

Aside from these differences between the Canadian Conference 
and the Council’s annual meetings, another reason for keeping 
them separate may be that too many functions should not devolve 
upon one body like the Canadian Welfare Council. Already it is 
without question the national hub for most social welfare activities. 
It cannot, and probably should not, be the one organization that 
plans and carries out all national voluntary undertakings. 

There is, however, a desirable tie between the Canadian Con- 
ference and the Canadian Welfare Council in a working arrange- 
ment by which the latter provides a secretary who is freed from 
her Council duties at the times when there is most to be done in 
organizing the Conference. She works with the Board of Directors, 
which is appointed by the previous Conference and which is respon- 
sible for organizing the new Conference, and with the program and 
other committees preparing for the meetings. In these ways she 
contributes not only her skill in practical arrangements but also her 
experience and background as a member of the Council’s staff, and 
at the same time the Conference is assured of the necessary con- 
tinuity from session to session. 
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ABOUT 


After 28 years in social 
welfare work, F. Ivor Jack- 
son, assistant executive 
director of the Community 
Chest and Council of Greater Van- 
couver, retired on March 1. Mr. 
Jackson started his career with the 
International Y.M.C.A. at Yokohama, 
Japan, where he served as general 
secretary of a club for foreign sea- 
men. In 1932 he joined the staff of 
the Council of Social Agencies, Van- 
couver, and ten years later was 
asked to serve as secretary of the 
Dependents Board of Trustees for 
British Columbia. In 1946 he returned 
to the Chest and Council as execu- 
tive secretary of the Council section. 
His successor is Rudolph Bialuski, 
formerly executive secretary of the 
Community Chest and executive 
director of the Community Welfare 
Council of Greater Victoria. 

The resignation of Mrs. Robert 
McQueen as executive director of 
the Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg was accepted with great 
regret by the Board of the agency in 
February. Myles MacDonald, assis- 
tant executive director, will be carry- 
ing on in a temporary capacity until 
her successor is found. 

Robert H. Parkinson has become 
chief supervisor of welfare services 
for the Family Allowances Division 
of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, occupying the 
post formerly held by the late Mae 
Fleming. Mr. Parkinson has come to 
his present position from that of 
supervisor of welfare services for the 
Regina regional office of the Division. 





PEOPLE 


Clarence Thompson has 
resigned recently from the 
staff of the Family Welfare 
Association of Montreal, to 
accept a position as supervisor with 
the Children’s Aid Society, Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 


Evelyn Pibus, a supervisor with 
the Victoria Order of Nurses, Mon- 
treal, for many years, has become 
supervisor in the National Office of 
the Order. May Ferguson replaces 
Miss Pibus on the Montreal staff. 


Lieut.-Col. E. A. Baker, O.B.E., 
M.C., Croix de Guerre, LL.D., man- 
aging director of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, is the 
first president of the World Council 
for the Welfare of the Blind, organ- 
ized in 1951. Shortly before this 
appointment, Colonel Baker was 
awarded a medal for outstanding and 
devoted service for the blind by the 
American Federation for the Blind. 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
Helen Keller. 


Just as we go to press, we learn of 
the death of one of our honorary 
vice-presidents, Mrs. R. F. MeWibl- 
liams of Winnipeg. Mrs. McWilliams 
had had a long and distinguished 
career of public service, and her 
wisdom and experience were much 
valued in her work with the Canadian 
Welfare Council. Her interests were 
deeply rooted in the life of her own 
city, but extended to national and 
international affairs as well. Her work 
also spanned a long period in the 
development of social welfare, for 
she was active until she died on April 
12 at the age of 76. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By ELIZABETH GOVAN 
Secretary, Public Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Council 


Adapted from a paper given at the third Ontario Welfare Conference, Toronto, 
September 1951 


OCIAL security has become a 
very popular phrase in recent 
years. In the numerous discus- 

sions of it, social insurance receives 
the major emphasis and sometimes 
is considered the only issue. Yet the 
importance of public assistance in 
our social services must not be 
overlooked. 

We may prefer other measures: 
the “means test’”” has become rather 
unpopular in Canada and other pro- 
grams are being advocated. Often, 
however, the comments about the 
means test are unrealistic and im- 
practical. If we think of the needs of 
people and the ways in which these 
needs can be met within our econ- 
omy, we must accept the fact that 
a public assistance plan, based on a 
means test, is an essential part of 
the jigsaw puzzle which, when 
completed, will provide an overall 
social security program. 


Why Public Assistance? 

Public assistance is recognized by 
all to be necessary until other social 
security measures are more broadly 
and more adequately developed. In 
any period in the forseeable future 
it will continue to be necessary. It 
will always be the provision for a 
residue of those in need: for those 
who, for various technical reasons, 
are not eligible for other programs, 
and those for whom specific pro- 
vision is not planned under insur- 
ance and other schemes. We must, 


we 


therefore, whether we like it or 

not, include a means test program 

in our provision for those in need. 
A Twofold Problem 

Our problem is twofold: 1. How 
do we reduce the number for 
whom public assistance offers the 
only security in times of destitu- 
tion? 2. How do we provide a 
public assistance program that will 
give some security, that will be a 
constructive measure for the per- 
son who is in need of its help, that 
will be satisfactory for the com- 
munity which provides the money, 
and that, in general, bears the 
profits or losses of the results? 

The first question involves all 
our planning for social security and 
the welfare of people. Let us con- 
sider here only the second one. 
There are many constructive fea- 
tures in the administration of 
public assistance at the present time. 
The national revulsion from the 
means test is a reaction to the 
destructive features. 

Attitudes to Means Test 

Does a means test have to be 
destructive to the person to whom 
it is applied? There is a different 
attitude to old age assistance and 
mothers’ allowances programs than 
there is to social assistance or relief. 
These are all public assistance pro- 
grams: what makes the difference 
in attitude? The administration is 
not better in the former than in the 








latter. The difference is largely in 
the public attitude towards the 
causes of need. 

There is little or no_ stigma 
attached to the fact of being old or 
being widowed. In our present 
economy the difficulty of making 
adequate provision for such event- 
ualities is recognized by most of us. 
We therefore tend to attach less 
personal blame to the person who 
has not been able to provide ade- 
quately for his own old age, or for 
his widow and children. But the 
very fact that by legislation we 
have removed from general assist- 
ance the people whose need is more 
readily accepted by the public has 
had an adverse effect upon the 
public attitude to those who remain 
in the undifferentiated group on 
our “relief rolls”’. 

The development of categories 
for assistance was probably neces- 
sary in the process of changing 
public attitudes. I hope the time 
will come when we eliminate such 
categories: when our community 
will be prepared to recognize that 
it has a responsibilty to all who are 
unable to provide themselves with 
the basic necessities of life through 
their own efforts or resources. 
Then public assistance will be given 
on proof of need, and the question 
of why the person is in need will 
not determine whether or not he 
‘réceives help, although it will cer- 
tainly influence the other construc- 
tive services which may be made 
available to him. 


Making Assistance Constructive 
How can we make a public assist- 
ance program constructive? Public 
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assistance costs the community 
money and, in short-term planning, 
a constructive program will cost 
more money than an inadequate 
one. Good legislation and good 
administration are dependent on the 
community’s attitude to the prob- 
lem, and upon its willingness to 
spend, and to ensure that the pro- 
gram is good. The public attitude 
also has its effect upon the recip- 
ients and upon those who hesitate 
to apply—upon their self-respect 
and their morale; upon their ability 
to recognize and perform their 
rights and obligations as citizens; 
upon their attitudes to themselves 
and to society. 

We have come some distance 
from the time when the “pauper” 
was disqualified from all citizenship 
rights—although remnants of this 
still remain—but we are still far 
from the time, I am afraid, when 
destitution does not carry with it 
some element of personal disgrace 
which makes it more difficult for 
the destitute person, regardless of 
the causes of his destitution, to 
remain a_ respected contributing 
member of society. We have trained 
ourselves to think that a person 
contributes only if he is economic- 
ally productive. 


Motives for Helping 

This forces us back to the reason 
the community has for establishing 
a public assistance program. Why 
does society give public assistance? 
The motives vary, and the nature 
of the program depends on those 
motives: I outline them here, with- 
out attempting to assess their rela- 


tive importance in different com- 
munities. 


“We cannot let people starve.” 
This is a grudging, negative atti- 
tude, associated with our discom- 
fort in the face of human suffering. 


‘“‘We must protect ourselves from 
the results of destitution.” The 
results may be upon our health, 
our safety, our personal income—- 
for example, the loss to the pro- 
perty owner when the destitute 
person cannot pay the rent—or 
upon the total economy in the loss 
of purchasing power and of man- 
power. The results may be the ulti- 
mate cost in an increase in disease 
and crime. They may be the devel- 
opment of a disgruntled, deprived 
“class” which forms a hotbed for 
propaganda. Our action based on 
this motive may be the result of 
fear, but it may have constructive 
effects. 

“We are profiting by the condi- 
tions which are to some extent 
responsible for destitution: hence 
we must look on the care of the 
destitute as a necesary expense 
which we are obliged to shoulder.” 
Since urbanization, industrialization, 
and the consequent changes in our 
economy are among the causes of 
destitution, a program for the des- 
titute is inevitable. Some people 
even argue that a certain amount 
of unemployment is essential to 
produce efficiency in the labour 
force. Just as Workmen’s Compen- 
sation is considered a necessary 
cost of production for the employ- 
er whose industry exposes the 
workman to hazards, so a public 
assistance program is a concomitant 


of the development of our society. 

“Society has a corporate respon- 
sibility to care for its members, or 
to create conditions which make it 
possible for its members to care for 
themselves. Just as each member 
has obligations towards society, 
society has in turn its obligations 
towards him.” 

Why should assistance be given? 
The weighting of these various 
motives will determine our attitude. 
Are we, in the provision we make, 
removing an eyesore on the land- 
scape by erecting in front of it a 
billboard with a ‘slogan declaiming 
the beauty of our community—or 
are we prepared to spend the 
money and the effort necessary to 
transform the eyesore into some- 
thing which in itself will contribute 
to that beauty? And if our plans 
are the latter, we must remember 
that this particular eyesore consists 
of men, women and children who 
are human beings like ourselves, 
who if they are given the oppor- 
tunity and have the incentives, are 
fully capable of removing the eye- 
sore themselves. 


What Kind of Assistance? 

What assistance should be given? 
If it is to be constructive, assistance 
must be adequate not merely to 
preserve life but to build up 
strength and morale, and to provide 
facilities and services which will 
open the door to social and physical 
health and well-being. 

Again we have advanced beyond 
our thinking of two decades ago, 
but we still have a long distance to 
travel. The acceptance of the appli- 
cant—by the administration but also 








by the community—as a_ person 
worthy of respect and valued by 
the community as one of its mem- 
bers, in itself helps to build up 
self-respect. The willingness of the 
community to give adequate assist- 
ance, and the attitudes of the people 
who administer the services, con- 
vey to the destitute person what 
society thinks of him. It can push 
him down further or it can offer 
him a helping hand. 


A program for financial assistance 
only is not enough. People who 
are in destitute circumstances might 
be called the “socially ill”. They 
are suffering from a sickness which 
may have been given to them by 
“contagion”, communicated to 
them by contact with society 
through unemployment, inadequate 
housing, lack of vocational training, 
and so on. Or they may be suffer- 
ing from a sickness which arises 
from some weakness within them- 
selves, which does not imply that 
they necessarily have control over 
it, or can be “blamed” for it: phys- 
ical or mental illness or disability 
or personality difficulties, and so 
on. Financial assistance may allev- 
late some of the pain which the 
“sickness” causes; many other types 
of assistance must be available for 
the treatment of the sickness. We 
all recognize this in regard to phys- 
ical illness; We are learning to 
recognize it also in “social illness”. 


How Should We Give Assistance? 
How should public assistance be 
given? It should be given in such a 
way that the help is constructive 
both for the person who benefits 
from it, for the person who knows 


that at any time he may be in need 
and finds some security in knowing 
that there is public provision for 
such eventualities, and for the 
community as a whole. This means 
that the program should be a 
definite one, set out in legislation. 
It should be administered efficiently, 
and in its personnel and its pro- 
cedures be controlled by the objec- 
tive of constructive help. 
To Whom? 

To whom should public assist- 
ance be given? To the “worthy’’— 
the “deserving’ *"—the person of the 

“right” political party —the person 
who makes the most fuss? It should 
be given to everybody who lacks 
the basic necessities of life for 
whom other sources cannot provide. 


“Other sources” means employment, 


insurance or other such programs, 
the immediate family, or his own 
financial resources. Eligibility 
should therefore be based upon 
proof of need. This does not mean 
that the cause of need is ignored 
by the administration. A knowledge 
and understanding of the cause of 
any suffering is necessary for 
remedial treatment, and this applies 
to those suffering from “social ill- 
ness”; treatment may be needed by 
the society which has been the 
cause of the illness, or by the indi- 
vidual at present affected. The 
cause cannot be ignored, but it 
should not determine the right to 
receive help. 
Provision by Law 

In order to give a degree of 
security to the person in need, and 
the directions necessary to ensure 
that the will of the community is 


carried out, and hence to provide a 
basis for sound administration, the 
legislation and the regulations under 
it should set up the structure of the 
program and, among other things, 
state the conditions of eligibility. 
This will define legally the right 
to assistance. Following logically 
from this, the person who applies 
for help and who feels that he is 
not dealt with in accordance with 
the legislation, should have a right 
to appeal to an impartial body 
against the administrative decision. 


Attitudes to the Needy 

Attitudes take a long time to 
change. Our country developed its 
ideas and much of its legislation 
when the population was young 
and virile, when work was readily 
available, and when conditions 
were such that, relatively speaking, 
any man who was willing to work 
and who had initiative and vigour 
could make his way successfully. 
What a man accomplished depend- 
ed in large part upon his own 
efforts. Now we are in a different 
position. We say Canada has “come 
of age”. This has meant: urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, decreasing 
family solidarity, and rising stand- 
ards of living. Linked up with this 
are the effects, here as elsewhere, of 
a growing money economy, the 
high cost of living, and changes in 
the age and character of the pop- 
ulation. These changes demand a 
revolution in our attitudes to desti- 
tution, to the people who are desti- 
tute, to the causes of their need, 
and hence to the programs neces- 
sary in our communities. 


Attitudes always lag behind 


developments in our society. We 
who are aware of the situation must 
provide the leadership necessary to 
develop the change in attitude. We 
must help the community see that 
within it are people who, because 
of the social and economic struc- 
ture which we have built up and 
because of the personal problems 
which in many cases are created or 
aggravated by that social struciure, 
lack the basic necessities of life. 
For them as individuals, but for us 
also as members of the community, 
the treatment of their “social illness” 
is important. And who is to say 
which person who thinks of himself 
as a member of the “us group” 
today knows that he will not join 
the “they group” tomorrow? 


Public health measures started as 
a method of community protection. 
At first isolation hospitals were set 
up to protect the rest of the com- 
munity against a fearsome disease 
rather than to afford treatment to 
the sufferer. “Social illness” is per- 
haps a more insidious danger than 
smallpox. We have come to the 
point where we must realize that 
financially dependent persons are 
not like sufferers from smallpox: 
they cannot be isolated or segre- 
gated until they recover. They are 
an integral part of the social and 
economic body. Their social health 
affects the whole body. For the 
good of the whole as well as for 
that of the sick individual, we must 
provide remedial treatment for the 
affected part. Let us make sure that 
in our community the public assist- 
ance program is providing such 
treatment. 








Social Work Educatiou 


Changes In Faculty Affiliation and Degrees at the McGill University School 
of Social Work 


Wo important changes have 
recently been approved by 
McGill University in refer- 


ence to the School of Social Work 
at that institution. These are the 


transfer of the School to the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, and 
offering only one degree, the 


Master of Social Work. 

The transfer of the School of 
Social Work to the Faculty of Arts 
and Science arose from the School’s 
having been previously related to 
both this Faculty and the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, 
an arrangement that was thought 
to be confusing and administrative- 
ly difficult. The action was also in 
reference to the university require- 
ment that all programs of instruc- 
related 


tion must be to some 
Faculty. 

Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, the Faculty of Arts and 
Science is not devoted only to 
undergraduate training; and the 


School of Social Work will con- 
tinue as a full two-year program of 
training at the ‘graduate level. 
While the arrangement is exper- 
imental and subject to review, two 
definite advantages are seen in it. 
First, since the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research is devoted 
primarily to research of fairly 
specific types, this arrangement 
will obviate the necessity of that 
Faculty’s adjustment to the research 
program required for Social Work 
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practitioners, and may allow for 
some greater flexibility in the 
School’s instruction in research. 


Second, there will be provided a 
closer relationship with the parent 
social sciences and to the under- 
graduate program, thus providing 
opportunities for development that 
could not otherwise be afforded. 

Heretofore the degree of Bach- 
elor of Social Work has been 
awarded after the completion of 
one year of training. This practice 
will be discontinued after the 
present academic session, in favor 
of the Master of Social Work as 
the only degree granted on com- 
pletion ‘of two full years of train- 
ing. Students who are unable to 
finish the full course of training 
will continue to receive certifica- 
tion from the School of work 
completed, as in the past. 

The latter development is a 
distinct step in raising of standards 
in social work education. It has 
come in recognition of the g growing 
emphasis on two years as a mini- 
mum period of training for a com- 
plex profession. Increasingly, pro- 
fessional leaders have pointed out 
that the granting of a degree at the 
end of the first year is conducive 
to a false sense of achievement on 
the part of students, and encourages 
agencies to employ personnel who 
can at the best be considered as 
only partially prepared for pro- 
fessional practice, 


Women’s Voluntary Services 


Montreal’s Tenth Anniversary 
By DOROTHY C. MACKENZIE 


ONTREAL Women’s Volun- 
tary Services recently held 
its tenth Annual Meeting, 


and a tenth milestone is a good 
place to pause and examine the 
record. First, what is “W.V.S.”? 
It is a non-sectarian organization 
which recruits, trains, and places 
volunteers in hospitals, welfare and 
other recognized agencies. Its com- 
munity work falls roughly into 
two categories: group projects and 
individual services. 

28,975 hours of service were 
given by W.V.S. volunteers to 42 
agencies in 1951, according to the 
Placement Report. 218 volunteers 
assisted in financial drives such as 
Red Cross and Poppy Day Fund; 
190 qualified for 50 or 100 hour 
Service Awards. 

Other reports showed that three 
of the earliest W.V.S. projects, al- 
though born of war, continue to 
flourish and expand. One is Hos- 
pital Visiting at Ste. Ann’s Military 
Hospital, where members of 11 
women’s organizations have visited 
on a bi-weekly rota for ten years, 
donating candy, cigarettes and 
comforts, and giving an annual 
Bingo and a Christmas party. 

Another early project was “‘Hos- 
pital V olunteers”’; receiving its 
impetus during the polio out- 
break of °42, this group helped 





Eaton’s Portrait Studios 


Miss Jean Bovey, recently appointed 
President of Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices, Montreal. 


relieve staff shortages during the 
war years and now works in 20 
departments of 12 City hospitals. 
Starting in “49, W.V S. and the 
Montreal Junior League Inc. jointly 
financed the salary of the first 
Volunteer Supervisor appointed in 
a city hospital, the Royal Victoria. 
The two-vear demonstration was 
so successful that the hospital now 


Dorothy MacKenzie is editor of the bulletin of the Montreal Women’s Volun- 
tary Services and chairman of the publicity committee. She has been active in 


the organization from its inception. 











Members of the Montreal WVS assist the professional staff of 14 city hospitals 


in many 


pays the Supervisor’ S salary; and 
following this lead, the Montreal 
General Hospital has added a 
Volunteer Supervisor to its staff. 

The first W.V.S. training classes, 
organized in °42, were for ARP; 
from the First Aid Class developed 
the No. 179 W.V.S. Nursing Divi- 
sion of St. John Ambulance Brigade 
which last year gave 1030 hours of 
service, 187 of them during the 
Royal Visit when members helped 
staff a seven-bed emergency hos- 
pital. 

Three other projects, born of 
war’s aftermath, give outstanding 
and continuous service. “Personal 


small ways. 


Parcels for Britain,” started in °46 
at the suggestion of Lady Reading, 
chairman of British W.V.S., was 
instrumental in having sent 6,818 
food parcels in 51. Parcels are sent 
by private “adopters”, and by 252 
groups from New foundland to 
British Columbia; W.V.S. urges 
them to continue sending. 

Visiting at Queen Mary Veter- 
ans Hospital began in °47, and 12 
groups form a rota for Saturday 
evening visits. In ’51 they gave 
4350 hours and donated such items 
as 37,767 cigarettes, 2,316 packs of 
cards, and hundreds of pounds of 
home-made cookies and fudge. The 


Flower Project at the same Hos- — W.\.S. did spadework on “Clubs 
pital, also functioning through for the Elderly” and five or six are 
groups, started in 49 and its activ- now in operation. It has given 
ity has steadily increased. During - impetus to a movement for “Home 
the summer months of last year, Helps”; and has been authorized 
every ward and_ both chapels by Civil Defence Headquarters to 
received fresh flowers twice a_ recruit and train 400 women. A 
week, and special decorating was first class of 40 is now in training. 
done at Christmas. Because Montrealers do not sub- 

The many, many services given scribe to an overall Community 
by individual volunteers fan far out Chest, W.V.S. financing depends 
into the community, and their total on an annual public appeal. It 
equals in importance the total of operates on a shoe-string budget 
the projects, but they can only be which should serve as an incentive 
outlined here. Volunteers have been to other cities contemplating a 
workers in canteens, dispensaries, volunteer bureau. Most people 
clinics, libraries, and wards; instruc- recognize voluntary service as an 
tors in cooking, sewing and weav- integral part of our democratic 
ing; C camp counsellors; typists; re- way of life, and to quote Lady 
ceptionists; packers; projectionists; Reading, “It is through such labours 
group therapists; readers for the of love one pays for his living space 
blind; tutors; escorts, etc. on earth.” 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
requires 
FOR THE MANITOBA HOME FOR GIRLS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


A GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER 


A graduate Social Worker who has specialized in group 
work activities or Physical and Health Education, to 
organize and supervise the activities of a group of girls of 
13 to 20 years of age. 

The person accepting this position would be responsible 
for afternoon and evening programs in the fields of recre- 
ation, trades training, handicrafts, sports, library, movies, etc. 


This position is a challenging one and offers wonderful 
opportunities to a person interested in developing a new 
job and who appreciates the satisfaction to be obtained in 
assisting emotionally disturbed girls to resolve their 
problems. 


Salary in accordance with qualifications and experience. 
Full Civil Service benefits including four weeks vacation 
with pay. 


Apply stating education, experience, etc, to: 


THE MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


247 LecisLATIVE BuILpING Winnirec, MAnitoBa 
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COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


May 4 to 10. Mental Health Week. 

May 25 to 30. 79th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Congress and Stevens Hotels, Chicago. 

June 20. Annual Meeting of Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
Quebec. 

June 19 to 21. Annual Meeting of the Cooperative Health Federation. 
of America. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Visitors welcomed. 

June 24 to 26. National Convention of the Canadian Home Economics 
Association, Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon. Preceding the conv ention 
there will be a pre-conference course from June 18 to 23 on “Family 
Life Education”. Information from Miss Jean McCallum, 1239 Elliott 
Street, Saskatoon. 

August 15 to 25. Tenth Annual School of Community Programs, “Camp 
Laquemac”, Lac Chapleau, Quebec. Information from: H.R. C. Avison, 
Adult Education Service (McGill University), Macdonald College, 
Quebec. 

December 14 to 19. Sixth International Conference of Social Work, 
Madras, India. Information from Miss Mary Clarke, 186 Beverley St., 
Toronto. 

October 11, 1953, week of. 83rd Annual Congress of Correction. King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


Summer, 1954. Seventh International Conference of Social Work, 
Toronto. 
Autumn, 1954. Fifth International Congress on Mental Health, Toronto. 


SEE ALSO INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BACK COVERS 


RESIDENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


This is a brand new 100 page study of Canada’s residence laws and pro- 
cedures. Written by Dr. Elizabeth Govan, secretary of the Council’s Public 
Welfare Division, in consultation with government officials and members 
of the Division. Replaces the now- -obsolete Council pamphlet “Residence 
and Settlement in Canada.’ 

In a country like Canada the movement of people from province to 
province, from city to city, is bound to raise social welfare problems. How 
does the residence of a person affect his rights to social service? What are 
the responsibilities of the public officials in your city? This pamphlet— 
it is nearly a book—is the most comprehensive document on the subject 


today. PRICE. $2.00 
THE JUVENILE COURT IN LAW 


Discusses in detail the historical development of juvenile court legislation, 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquents Act, and provincial legislation. Completely 
revised edition. 

Should be on the desks of government legal officials, welfare council 
executives, children’s aid workers, social work students, and all those 
interested or working in juvenile courts. PRICE. $1.50 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 


National Rehabilitation Program and Its 
Implications for Provincial Planning 


By C. A. L. MURCHISON, Q.C. 


While I cannot make any sug- 
gestions on the manner in which 
Canada can inaugurate and carry 
out a rehabilitation program, I can 
suggest that you look at what has 
been done in the United States of 
America, another Federal State. In 
that country each state is respon- 
sible for the administration of its 
rehabilitation program. Certain 
standards are fixed by the federal 
authority and if the individual 
State develops its rehabilitation 
scheme according to the approved 
standards, then it becomes entitled 
to financial assistance from the 
federal authority. The example set 
and experience gained by the 
people in the United States. might 
provide a reasonably sound pre- 
cedent for consideration by the 
authorities concerned in this 
country. 

Constitutional Problems 

It should be clearly understood 
that there are certain constitutional 
barriers standing in the way of 
direct participation by the federal 
authority in any social security 
scheme. This was the case when, 


in 1935, the Federal Government 
sought to introduce unemploy- 
ment insurance in Canada. You 
will remember that the Privy 
Council ruled that the federal 
authority had no jurisdiction over 
such matters, and it was not until 
the British North America Act was 
amended, in 1940, that jurisdiction 
over unemployment insurance was 
conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The rehabilitation program will, 
of necessity, bring into active 
participation at least three impor- 
tant services which are within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the pro- 
vinces, and I refer to those pro- 
vided by the Departments of 
Public Welfare, Health and Edu- 
cation, and possibly a fourth—the 
Departments of Labour. In our 
thinking on such a program, we 
must keep in mind that whatever 
administrative duties there are to 
be performed will have to be under 
the provincial authorities. 

This situation brings up the 
question of what part of the pro- 
gram is left for the federal authority 


This article is based on an address given in September 1951 to the Third 
Ontario Conference on Social Welfare in Toronto. Mr. Murchison is a member 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. He helped to organize the 
National Conference on the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped which 


was held in Toronto during February 1951, and he is now a mem 


ber of the 


National Advisory Committee created on the recommendations of that confer- 
ence. For details of the first meeting of this committee, see “‘Across Canada” 
in this issue. An article, ““Rehabilitation—a Medical Problem”, by Dr. H. Hoyle 
Campbell, a member of the nine man executive committee elected by the 
National Advisory Committee, appeared in the January 1951 issue of CANAD- 


IAN WELFARE. 








to assume. It would seem that, 
apart from the services which can 
be given to the plan by the Special 
Placements Branch of the National 
Employment Service, federal par- 
ticipation might be limited to the 
making of grants in aid. 


I sincerely hope that there is 
no one present who is of the 
opinion that I am placing too much 
emphasis upon the constitutional 
problems confronting the Cana- 
dian rehabilitation program. In my 
opinion it would be entirely 
wrong for anyone to acquire the 
view that the Federal Government 
should by-pass constitutional law 
on the subject and inaugurate and 
directly administer such a pro- 
gram. 


Stages of Advance 

I am a member of the Commit- 
tee of Social Security Experts, a 
Committee of the International 
Labour Organization. For some 
time that Committee has been con- 
sidering a proposal designed to 
bring all branches of social security 
within one document, either in the 
form of a recommendation or a 
convention, or a combination of 
them. The present draft of the 
proposal provides for two  stan- 


dards—one the minimum, and 
another what we call the ad- 
vanced standard. The story be- 


hind the minimum standard is that 
a large number of the slightly de- 
veloped countries found that the 
standards provided in existing con- 
ventions were beyond their means 
to adopt, and that unless the 
standards were modified they 
could not participate in the social 
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security programs. It is anticipated 
that if such a proposal becomes a 
convention then a_ considerable 
number of the slightly developed 
countries can qualify under mini- 
mum standards; and as they de- 
velop industrially it will be pos- 
sible for them to _ raise their 
standards within the range which 
will be provided by the conven- 
tion. It seems to me _ that this 
would be sound policy to adopt for 
our Canadian rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Minimum Standard 

There is no need for any wide 
scale or expensive program, for 
buildings, equipment and _person- 
nel. The initial action must be in 
the direction of encouraging the 
integration and co-ordination of 
existing services, in order to en- 
sure that the considerable moneys 
now being expended for Canada’s 
disabled are used to the best ad- 
vantage. I am convinced that a 
way will be found to bring the 
existing programs, personnel and 
services into a closer working rela- 
tionship, and thus achieve maxi- 
mum coverage and effectiveness. 


The term “rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons” means the whole 
process of medical treatment, 
physical adaptation, vocational 
training or re-training, and finally 
placement in suitable employment. 
Medical services are the most im- 
portant as they continue, in vary- 
ing degrees, throughout the entire 
period of rehabilitation. One very 
substantial reason for starting this 
program on a modest scale is the 
shortage of personnel in the medi- 
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cal and allied professions who are 
skilled in this highly specialized 
work. 


Minimum to Advanced Standards 

As the program moves out of its 
initial or pioneering stage, one 
might expect to see sections of 
teaching hospitals given over to 
the work of rehabilitation where, 
in addition to giving actual and 
active treatment to disabled per- 
sons, the medical schools would be 
provided with means for training 
physicians, surgeons and specialists, 
in the appreciation of rehabilita- 
tion prognosis. The nursing pro- 
fession, physiotherapists and occu- 
pational therapists, might also 
benefit in this manner. 


I believe that hospitals would 
find that they would save money 
by having rehabilitation sections. 
Their problems are well known— 
they find it difficult to finance 
operations and, at the same time, 
are unable to provide accommoda- 
tion for all the people who seek 
their services. To many this is 
hard to understand, but officials of 
the institutions will tell you that 
the cost of the services. provided in 
public wards is greater than the 
money received for those services. 
They will also tell you that there 
are many patients in public wards 
who suffer from chronic diseases 
and are usually long term inmates; 
the Grandma Kellys and Aunt 
Jennys, made famous by Eugene 
Taylor, are there. | venture the 
suggestion that the judicious use of 
a rehabilitation section would help 
the hospitals to shorten the stay 
of many such people, because the 


processes of rehabilitation could 
at least adjust the patient to a con- 
dition where he could help him- 
self, whereupon his removal to 
other and less expensive accom- 
modation would be appropriate. 
This less expensive accommoda- 
tion, and I do not call it “low cost 
accommodation”, might also be 
the place to send rehabilitees for 
the initial stages of their con- 
valescence. In such a place the 
services of the therapists could be 
used; here too, and as another step 
in the process, aptitude tests might 
be given for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, or at least estimating, what, 
if any, use can be made of the 
individual’s remaining capacities. 
Now let us move over to the 
next set of buildings, where voca- 
tional training is to be given. Here 
the instructor will introduce his 
part of the program to the handi- 
capped; he will have to understand, 
of course, that his is not the last 
word as far as the trainee is con- 
cerned, as the doctor will continue 
to advise his patient and the in- 
structor on the methods to be fol- 
lowed in the training process. 


Special Placements 

Assuming that the doctor and 
the instructor reach agreement on 
the type of training to be given, 
and the trainee co-operates, the 
time will soon arrive when another 
person enters the scene to assist 
the handicapped. That person is 
the Selective Placement Officer 
who, after consultation with the 
doctor and the vocational training 
instructor, will observe the pro- 
gress being made by the trainee in 








acquiring a new skill or trade. 

As the trainee progresses in the 
course, so will the Special Place- 
ment Officer increase his interest 
in the case. The time will come 
when the latter must seek a job 
for the trainee and he must sell the 
prospective employer on the idea 
of hiring a handicapped person; he 
must also do his part in building 
up courage and confidence in the 
mind of the handicapped person. 


Eventually the man and the job 
are brought together and a place- 
ment is made, but that is not the 
end of the story, as the doctor and 
the placement officer must con- 
tinue to maintain an interest in the 
case. A follow-up plan must be 
adopted to ensure that the trainee 
is satisfied with the job and can 
perform the duties involved and 
also that the job will not impair 
his condition. It must also be ascer- 
tained whether the employer is 
satisfied with the service being 
performed by the handicapped 
person. There is no doubt that 
adjustments will have to be made 
from time to time, but that is just 
part of the plan of rehabilitation. 


There will be many instances 
where the handicapped cannot be 
rehabilitated to the point where 
a job can be obtained and held; it 
would be unrealistic to hold any 
other view. It may become neces- 
sary to provide sheltered work- 
shops for some; indeed it may be 
necessary to establish a scheme 
whereby some can do work in 
their homes. Whatever the final 
result, it can nevertheless be said 
that the handicapped person who 
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has been subjected to all the pro- 
cesses of rehabilitation will emerge 
therefrom a better man or woman, 
mentally, morally and physically. 

Whether I have succeeded in 
clearly presenting the plan is for 
you to say, but I have endeavoured 
to indicate that the minimum 
standard might be met through 
the use of existing facilities; I have 
also tried to depict the ultimate in 
the services which might be given 
to the handicapped. 

Rehabilitation and Manpower 

There is a job to be done as, 
according to the best estimates, 
there being no statistics available, 
there are at least 100,000 men and 
women—some place it as high as 
150,000 — who, because of the 
severity of their handicaps (phy- 
sical, mental, or both) are, in 
effect, unemployable. It is for this 
group that a rehabilitation pro- 
gram is required. Canada needs the 
services of this untapped source of 
manpower and people must be- 
come aware of the necessity for 
having a sound and_ businesslike 
rehabilitation plan. I have seen such 
plans in operation in New Zealand, 
Australia, France and other places, 
and have come to appreciate their 
usefulness. 


Canadian Groundwork 

Canadians are not without ex- 
perience in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. Most of you are aware of the 
work done by D.V.A. with 
Canada’s disabled veterans. It is 
impossible to view the operations 
at Sunnybrook or Westminster in 
London and other such _ places, 
without coming to the conclusion 


that Canada’s rehabilitation system 
for its veterans is among the best 
in the world; and again, from the 
standpoint of rehabilitating in- 
jured workmen, the Ontario 
scheme is regarded as one of the 
best—the Malton Centre has 
achieved excellent results. I have 
mentioned but three places where 
good work is being done; there 
are many others. 


Social Implications 

We should look at the process 
of rehabilitation in its broadest 
terms. There is nothing compli- 
cated about it; it is simply the 
restoration of the individual as a 
social unit. Rehabilitation is some- 
thing more than medical or voca- 
tional care; it is a complete 
physical, mental, social, and even 
spiritual, restoration of a person to 
an effective, useful and satisfying 
life, when he is no longer a charge 
upon the state, his community or 
his family, for care and main- 
tenance. 

An important element of any 
successful rehabilitation program 
is public education. Crippling is 
emotional as well as physical and 
the way people react toward them 
has a great deal to do with the 
readjustment of the handicapped. 
Curiosity, pity, dislike, repug- 
nance—all these are wrong. atti- 
tudes to have toward the disabled. 
They respond best to sympathetic 
treatment. 

There is also a continuing need 
to educate employers on the value 
of handicapped workers. As I stated 
previously, our handicapped are 
needed in the labour force more 
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today than ever before and em- 
ployers should hire them because 
it is good business to do so. Em- 
ployers should be reminded that 
a physical handicap is not neces- 
sarily a job handicap. No person is 
perfect; everyone has a deficiency 
of some kind and a man’s ability 
is far more important than his 
disability. 

In my view a rehabilitation pro- 
gram cannot succeed without the 
wholehearted support of the volun- 
tary welfare agencies. The men 
and women who are devoting their 
lives in the service of these agen- 
cies to help the disabled should be 
in the front line of any action to 
be taken, as their knowledge and 
experience when applied to such 
a program will ensure its success. 


Casework Supervisor 
for 


Children’s Aid Society 


Supervision of seven social 
workers in expanding agency 
and a growing community. 


Training and Children’s Aid 


experience desired. 


Please reply, giving age, marital 


status, experience, and _ salary 
which would interest applicant, 
to: 

Mr. Jack FInvay 


Superintendent 
Children’s Aid Society 
132-134 King Street 
St. Catharines, Ontario 











The British Columbia Gaol Service 


Department of the Attorney-General has vacancies for the following: 
DEPUTY WARDEN GRADE 2 (in charge of Treatment), Oakalla 


Prison Farm, Burnaby 

Salary: $338 rising to $398 per month, over six years (including Cost- 
of-Living Bonus). 

Duties: To supervise the academic and vocational services, and other 
rehabilitative features of the institution, to be directly responsible for 
the training, rehabilitation and treatment programme. 

Qualifications: Preferably university graduation in social sciences related 
to penology; experience in penal institutions, good character and 
personality to deal effectively with inmates; preferably under 45 
years of age. 

PSYCHOLOGIST for the staff of the Inspector of Gaols, Vancouver 

Salary: $288 rising to $338 per month, over six years (including Cost- 
of-Living Bonus). 

Duties: To undertake assigned duties as a member of the Correctional 
Treatment Teams in the Provincial Gaols; to assist the Prison Medical 
Officer and consulting psychiatrist as required. 

Qualifications: Master's degree in Psychology, or equivalent, thorough 
knowledge of psychometric testing; at least two years’ experience 
preferably in correctional field or clinical psychology in mental 
health field. 

SOCIAL WORKER for the Oakalla Prison Farm, Burnaby 

Salary: $288 rising to $338 per month, over six years (including Cost- 
of-Living Bonus). 

Duties: Under direction, to be responsible for counselling and guidance 
of inmates; to assist in the development of a rehabilitation programme, 
to act as a member of the Treatment Team for gaol inmates. 

Qualifications: Master’s degree in social work from a recognized univer- 
sity; several years’ experience in correctional field; preferably between 
25 and 45 years of age. 

TEACHER GRADE 3 for the Oakalla Prison Farm, Burnaby 

Salary: $258 rising to $308 per month, over six years (including Cost- 
of-Living Bonus). 

Duties: Under direction to assume responsibility for educational needs 
of inmates; to supervise correspondence courses, conduct classes and 
develop an academic programme in conjunction with the vocational 
programme. 

Qualifications: Senior matriculation and teacher training in an approved 
school; eligible to hold a First Class B.C. permanent Teaching Certifi- 
cate, and a specialist certificate; at least 5 years’ teaching experience 
preferably in a correctional institution or specialized groups; pre- 
ferably under 45 years of age. 

Written applications for these positions should be addressed to the 

Inspector of Gaols, 

British Columbia Gaol Service, 
Court House, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


NOT LATER THAN MAY 31, 1952 


ACRO 


The first meeting of the 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons, was held in 
the railway committee room, parlia- 
ment buildings, Feb. 20-22. 

It was attended by representatives 
of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, health and welfare voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, 
organized labor, and employers. 


Parliament 


Hill 


The aim of the meeting was to plan 
the first steps in a long-range program 
designed to “prepare, preserve and 
restore the ability of the handicapped 
individual to work for pay, and thus 
make himself self-supporting.” 


Formation of the committee was 
announced early in January. ft 
resulted from recommendations at 
the first National Conference on 
Civilian Rehabilitation held in To- 


ronto last year. 

The ultimate objective of the reha- 
bilitation program is to make avail- 
able to the 100,000 seriously disabled 
persons of working age in Canada, 
the best treatment obtainable and the 
chance to earn their own living. 

At the Ottawa meeting, recommen- 
dations of four sub-committees were 
endorsed by the committee. 





NADA 


The personnel sub-committee 


recommended that: 

Universities should provide under- 
graduate courses in rehabilitation, and 
graduate courses for medical students 
in medical aspects of rehabilitation. 

Principles and practice of rehabili- 
tation should be taught in schools of 
nursing, and medical schools should 
set up degree or diploma courses in 
occupational and physical therapy. 
Many disabled persons could be 
trained as therapists. 

Subsidies should be provided to 
hospitals serving schools of social 
work, so that they might employ 
more supervisory staff. Medical social 
workers are in short supply, because 
of lack of instructional and super- 
visory staff. 

University-trained occupational and 
physical therapists should be provided 
with trained “aides”. 


Additional funds should be made 
available to students under the exist- 
ing Department of Labour student 
aid program. This would mean an 
easing of the shortage of teaching 
staff. Universities and other teaching 
centres should receive capital grants 
to enlarge their accommodation and 


Peter McLintock, correspondent for the Sifton newspapers in the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery and a frequent speaker on CBC’s Capital Report on Sunday 
afternoons, is now writing the Parliament Hill section of “Across Canada”. 
This is the third of his contributions. We wish to thank Mr. McLintock publicly 
for giving us his time and skill so generously and so promptly—his copy, 
clear and clean, arrives exactly at the deadline, with never a reminder from 
us. Volunteer help of this quality, from a person whose days, one might 
suppose, are already full to overflowing, is doubly appreciated. 








equipment to handle new training 
programs. 

The priorities 
recommended: 

Early appointment of a co-ordin- 
ator. 

Preparation of a report with 
specific proposals for early action by 
government groups, voluntary agen- 
cies and others. 

Establishment of rehabilitation units 
first in association with universities 
and hospitals. 

The grants sub-committee recom- 
mended that: 

A particular annual federal grant 
be made available for rehabilitation, 
this grant to be in addition to all 
other grants at present available. 

A study be made of all federal 
grants, with a view to determining 
to what extent and for what purposes 
such grants are being used and might 
be more effectively used for rehabili- 
tation projects. 

The placement sub-committee 
recommended that: 

Provincial authorities should be 
urged to establish vocational services 
for the disabled and take advantage 
of the facilities for the training of the 
disabled under provisions of the 
federal-provincial training agree- 
ments. 

Efforts should be made to encour- 
age industry to hire handicapped 
workers, wherever possible. 

The federal government should 
make the necessary arrangements 
with rehabilitation centres, so that 
special placement officers of the 
employment service can refer difficult 
handicapped cases for examination by 
medical authorities, so that place- 
ments are made which are not detri- 
mental to the applicant’s health. 

Local co-ordinating committees 
should be formed on a community 


sub-committee 
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basis, with local employment offices 
assisting in the organization. 

Specially trained staff should be 
added to employment offices to 
handle placements of the handi- 
capped. 

Dr. G. F. McNally, chancellor of 
the University of Alberta was elected 
chairman of the committee. Rev. 
Father J. C. Beaudin, Montreal, 
chaplain of the Victor-Dore school 
for crippled children, was elected 
vice-chairman. 

Other members of the nine-man 
executive committee elected by the 
35-member main advisory committee 
were: 

J. S. White, deputy minister of 
social welfare, Saskatchewan; L. W. 
Shaw, deputy minister of education, 
P.E.1.; Lt.-Col. E. A. Baker, managing 
director, Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind; Dr. H. Hoyle Camp- 
bell, Canadian Medical Association 
and President, Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapy; Roy Camp- 
bell, Canadian Manufacturers Assoc- 
iation; F. D. Donovan, general chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; R. Edgar Guay, 
eres Ecole de Service Social, 
Laval University, Quebec. eee 

Health Minister Paul Martin told 
the House of Commons on Feb. 29 
that no special parliamentary com- 
mittee on health insurance will be set 
up “at this time”. 

Mr. Martin said the health survey 
reports undertaken by the 10 pfo- 
vinces at federal expense had not all 
yet been filed with the government. 
Four were missing on that date. 

On March 19, Dr. E. A. McCusker, 
Mr. Martin’s parliamentary assistant 
said comprehensive reports had been 
completed on health insurance pro- 


grams in effect in Denmark, New 
Zealand, Sweden, Norway, The 


Netherlands and Great Britain. Off- 
cers of the health department had also 
made on-the-spot reviews of some of 
these programs. A national sickness 
survey had been made of a sample 
group of 10,000 Canadian families. 
e®ees 
Possibility that the government's 
proposed bill to amend the annuities 
act, which parliament never got 
around to discussing last session, may 
not come up again, was seen in a 
statement by Labour Minister Milton 
Gregg on March 4. 


Asked if the government intended 
to reintroduce the bill at the present 
session, Mr. Gregg said further infor- 
mation had been received and _ this 
was being studied. “If as a result of 
that study the government decides to 
bring in a new bill, the house will be 
notified in due course,” Mr. Gregg 
said. 

The bill would have changed the 
amount of government annuities a 
person can purchase, and would have 
made provision for a cash surrender 
value. The bill was opposed by insur- 
ance companies. eee 


In 1951 Canadians built 85,000 
houses compared with 91,754 in 1950, 
according to the annual report of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp- 
oration tabled in the Commons, 
March 24. 


It was the first decline in house 
construction since the end of the war. 
It was caused by four main difficul- 
ties, the report said. They were: (1) 
a shortage of mortgage funds; (2) a 
shortage of serviced land; (3) larger 
down payment requirements; (4) 
higher debt services on new mort- 
gages. 

Construction figures for post-war 
vears were: 1945, 48,470; 1946, 67,194; 
1947, 79,231; 1948, 81,243; 1949, 
91,655. oe os 
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Methods of payment to old age 
pensioners in county homes, tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, mental institutions, 
civic hospitals and military hospitals, 
were outlined in parliament March 
12 by Dr. E. A. McCusker, parlia- 
mentary assistant to Health Minister 
Paul Martin. 


County homes, t.b. sanatoria, civic 
and military hospital inmates receive 
their pension personally, if they are 
capable of handling their own affairs. 

If they are not (decision is made 
by the provincial authority), the 
assistance is paid to whatever official 
of the institution, or other person 
may be appointed by the provincial 
authority to act as trustee for the 
recipient. In the latter case, the pro- 
vision requiring payment of part of 
the assistance to the recipient, must 


be applied. 


Payment of old age assistance to 
persons in mental institutions is 
affected by the provincial law refer- 
ring to persons in mental institutions. 
In most provinces, this results in pay- 
ment being made to the provincial 
public trustee on the patient’s behalf. 

Payments to indigent patients are 
subject to the same rules as other 
payments. Except where the provin- 
cial authority otherwise decides in 
accordance with the regulations 
already quoted, the patient is entitled 
to receive payment of the full 
amount of assistance to which he is 
entitled. How much of this is retained 
by the patient for his own use, and 
how much is paid by him to the 
institution, is a matter for arrange- 
ment between him and the institution. 

However, where the provincial 
authority decides the patient is in- 
capable of handling his own affairs, 
it may appoint a trustee, and may 
direct the trustee as to the amount 








to be retained for the patient’s per- 
sonal needs and the amount to be paid 
to the institution for maintenance. 
@ees 
In mid-March, parliament debated 
a resolution urging the government to 
make direct grants for education to 
the provincial governments. No deci- 
sion was reached or vote taken. The 


General 


The Sickness Survey of 
Sickness (Canada undertaken by the 
Survey oy 

Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Research Divi- 
sion, was coinpleted in March. Infor- 
mation was obtained from a sample 
group of 10,000 families, and it will 
take months to analyze the mass of 
data collected. “The Survey”, accord- 
ing to the Minister, “is the most com- 
prehensive and searching study yet 
made of the extent and economic 
implications of illness in Canada.” 
Since February 1948, 
the Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries has con- 
ducted training courses for members 
of penitentiary staffs in Ortawa. 


Penitentiary 


Staff College 


The training activities will hence- 
forth be carried on at Kingston. The 
location of two penitentiaries in that 
area and the proximity of the Uni- 
versity makes this an ideal location. 


A commodious residence, contig- 
uous to Kingston Penitentiary has 
been remodelled to provide living 
quarters, classrooms, library, etc. This 
new institution will be known as the 
Penitentiary Staff College. Training 
courses for guards, conferences of 
senior officers and other training will 
all be carried on at this centre. 

The first event at the College was 
a Conference of Deputy Wardens 
and Chief Trade Instructors of all 
institutions, which convened on 
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house “talked the resolution out”— 
that is, it went down to the bottom of 
the resolution list, from where it may 
or may not come up again. The 
government is known to be opposed 
to such direct grants. Last fall, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent told parliament 
that no government of which he was 
head would make such grants. © © ® 


News 


March 9 and terminated on March 20. 
Training courses for members of the 
custodial staffs will operate during 
the spring months. 


The establishment of a permanent 
locale for the training activities of the 
Penitentiaries Branch is a_ further 
definite step towards the practical 
and professional training of all peni- 
tentiary officers. 


Surgical or remedial 
treatment to restore 
sight is now available 
for certain recipients of blindness 
allowances, that is, for those who can 
respond to treatment. The federal 
government pays 75 per cent of the 
cost of treatment and the provinces 
the remainder. Four provinces have 
accepted the invitation to take part 
in this program—Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec—and it is expected that others 
will do so shortly. Since 1949, when 
an experimental treatment program 
was started, 46 of the 76 blind pen- 
sioners who have been treated have 
had good vision restored. The saving 
in blind pefsions during the experi- 
mental treatment period was consider- 
ably greater than the total cost of the 
surgical or remedial care given. 


Treatment 
for Blindness 


In March an agree- 
ment was entered 
into between the Fed- 
eral Government, the Province of 


Housing in 
Newfoundland 


Newfoundland and Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation for the 
construction of a 152-unit subsidized 
rental housing project in the City of 
St. John’s. 


The project, estimated to cost .a 
total of $1,447,812, is the second sub- 
sidized rental project to be under- 
taken in St. John’s under Section 35 
of the National Housing Act. 
Seventy-five per cent of the total 
cost will be borne by the Federal 
Government and 25 per cent by the 
Province. 


The land on which the project is 
to be constructed is already owned 
and is being serviced by the Province 
and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation under a federal-provin- 
cial land assembly agreement. 


The units will be leased at an 
average of not less than $35 per 
month under the plan which relates 
rentals to the incomes of the tenants. 
Any losses that may accrue will be 
met by the federal and provincial 
governments on a 75-25 per cent 
basis. 


The units will be rented to families 
with incomes of not more than $3,600 
and not less than $960 per year. 
There will be four two-bedroom 
units in the new project, 88 three- 
bedroom, 56 four-bedroom and four 
five-bedroom units. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
operation and management of the 
completed project will be carried out 
by a local housing authority. 


During the recent session 


Quebec of the Quebec legislature 

Legislation : 
an act was passed fixing 

the contribution made by _ rural 


municipalities towards the cost of 
public assistance at 15 per cent of 
their expenditure for this purpose. 
Formerly the municipalities had to 
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pay 334 per cent of the cost. If cir- 
cumstances permit, the government 
will extend this reduction to cities as 
well. The legislature has also adopted 
a bill which will have the effect of 
enforcing maintenance orders every- 
where in Canada. This law is intended 
to prevent husbands from evading 
their responsibilities by going to live 
in other provinces. The province will 
also reciprocate by cooperating in the 
enforcement of judgements rendered 
in other provinces, unless these judge- 
ments conflict with Quebec’s own 
legislation, for example a maintenance 
order based on a divorce case. 


The provincial government has 
authorized the expenditure of $6,000,- 
000 for the construction of medical 
and diagnostic centres and for pay- 
ments to hospitals which agree to 
extend certain medical and diagnostic 
services to people who cannot now 
take advantage of them because of 
their prohibitive cost. At present 
many people have to go to hospitals 
for diagnostic tests, which not only 
crowds the already overburdened 
hospitals but also separates patients 
from their own doctors. The new 
centres will put diagnostic services 
within reach of people who have 
previously been unable to pay for 
them, and will also keep them under 
the supervision of their family doc- 
tors. 

At the time of writing, 
the Ontario Legislature 
is sitting, and there are 
a number of social welfare matters 
before the Howse, some of which 
may have been dealt with by the 
time this appears in print. The 
Speech from the Throne outlined 
measures for the provision of more 
housing, plans for a select committee 
to study rent controls, improvements 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


Ontario 
Legislation 





legislation to provide means test 
pensions of $40 a month for people 
between 18 and 65 not otherwise 
pensioned who are totally and per- 
manently disabled, clarification and 


extension of mothers’ allowance legis- 
lation, and a program of rehabilitation 
of convicts and a greater use of pro- 
bation in the Ontario penal system. 


Sixteen district 
offices to coordinate 
welfare activities in 
their respective areas will be estab- 
lished in Southern Ontario, according 
to plans announced by the provincial 
Minister of Public Welfare, W. A. 
Goodfellow. The first of these offices 
was opened in Chatham recently, 
serving Essex, Kent and Lambton 
Counties. The district offices will 
coordinate such welfare activities as 
direct relief, homes for the aged and 
children’s aid. When the Disabled 
Allowances Act is passed it will be 
administered by the district office. 


Ontario Welfare 
Offices 


As part of a contin- 
uing decentralization 
policy for the rural 
services carried out by the Manitoba 
Public Welfare Division, an office 
was opened in Portage la Prairie in 
March. It will be staffed by a super- 
visor, Mr. J. Willis, and a social 
worker, Miss Fern Henderson. The 
new office will serve territories 
adjacent to Portage, formerly served 
by the Division’s Winnipeg staff. 


Rural Services 
in Manitoba 


According 


Alberta from the 
Plans 


to the Speech 
Throne in the 

Alberta Legislature in Febru- 
ary, Alberta will shortly put into 
effect a number of measures to im- 
prove social security provisions for 
several classes of people. Means-test 
pensions of $40 a month for widows 
aged 60 to 65, and supplementary 
allowances of $10 a month for people 


receiving old age assistance in the 
65-69 age group, are two advances 
proposed. Both these groups are ex- 
pected to receive hospital, medical, 
dental and optical care in the same 
way as old age pensioners over the 
age of 70. 


A committee of 
the Defence 
Medical Associa- 


Medical Care 


for Armed Forces’ 


Dependents 

tion of Canada 
studied the medical care needs of 
dependents of serving members of the 
Armed Forces for over a year, and at 
their last annual meeting, held in 
Ottawa in November 1951, recom- 
mended that prepaid medical and 
hospital care coverage be provided on 
a contributory basis, utilizing service 
contracts provided by non-profit 
agencies in these fields. The hope was 
expressed that the Department of 
National Defence in its role of em- 
ployer would assist to the extent of 
approximately half the cost. 


This proposal was subsequently 
endorsed by the Conference of 
Defence Associations and it has been 
recommended to the Minister of 
National Defence by a delegate from 
the Defence Medical Association. 


Both Trans Canada Medical Ser- 
vices and the Conference of Blue 
Cross Plans are prepared to elaborate 
a contract suitable to the Department 
of National Defence and it is their 
hope that servicemen’s dependents 
will be insured with a comprehensive 
coverage to meet their needs. 


A Canadian Red Cross 
team of eight women left 
early in April for a year’s 
service for Canadian 
troops in Japan and possibly in Korea. 
They will be attached to the Com- 
monwealth Leave Centre in Tokyo 
and the Commonwealth Hospital at 


Welfare 
for Armed 
Forces 
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Kure. They will be concerned with 
canteen work, welfare, hospital visits 
and other services required by men 
away from home on duty. Ruth 
Doern of Winnipeg is leader of the 
group. 

In 1949 and 1950 a 
study of child and 
family agencies in 
Toronto was carried 
out, and the final Survey Report was 
approved in 1951. The implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the 
Report began even before the report 
was written and came in the course 
of the self-study phase of the survey. 
Many recommendations involved 
changes in program policies and 
standards in individual agencies: as a 
result, many staff members have 
attended institutes or have taken 
additional courses and special train- 
ing; specially qualified staff members 
have been employ ed in ten agencies 
and several organizations have revised 
part or all of their program. Some 
recommendations suggested realign - 
ment, merging of agencies or the 
dropping of certain services: several 
major changes have come as a result 
of these. Numerous recommendations 
involved long-range community plan- 
ning, special study or interpretation: 
studies are now under way on Criter- 
ia for Foster Homes, Standards for 
Children’s Institutions, Adoption Pro- 
cedures, Job Classifications, Case 
Work with the Aged, Services to 
Unmarried Mothers, Standards for 
Institutions Serving Unmarried Par- 
ents, Housing, Public Assistance, 
Health Needs of the Aged and 
Rehabilitation Services. 


Some of the recommendations of 
the report were immediately accept- 
able to the agencies and their imple- 
mentation . was comparatively easy. 
Others were not immediately accept- 


Toronto Survey 
of Child and 


Family Services. 


able or practical and implementation 
must await further discussion and 
modification. During 1951 the steps 
mentioned above were carried out 
through committees which had al- 
ready been working within the Divi- 
sions of the Toronto Welfare Council 
and through special agency commit- 
tees. In January 1952 Miss Gladys 
Dunn, since September 1949 executive 
assistant of the Council, was appointed 
secretary to Special Committees on 
Follow-up of Survey Recommenda- 
tions. Miss Dunn will be workin 
with the committees that will be 
dealing with matters of inter-divisional 
concern, inter-agency negotiations, 
and special studies of individual 
agency programs. 

The needs of elderly people 
Old Age have for many years been a 
Centres 

concern of the National 
Council of Jewish Women of Canada. 
The Council has engaged in pilot 
projects in recreational centres for 
elderly people in six Canadian cities: 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Vancouver and Welland. These 
have been entirely sponsored or 
partially supported by the Council. 
Each emphasizes the use of volunteer 
aides, professional leadership and 
community cooperation with other 
social agencies. 
The federal govern- 
Servi ment is contributing 
ervices e 

this year more than 

$25,000 towards the extension of 
mental health services at the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Toronto. The 
diagnostic service is available to 
children throughout Ontario, cases 
being referred mainly from _ the 
Hospital’s outpatient department, 
from private physicians, from com- 
munity welfare agencies in the 
Greater Toronto area and from 
children’s aid societies throughout the 


Mental Health 





Province. A psychiatrist gives short- 
term treatment, and a_ psychiatrist 
and a social worker provide intensive 
long-term therapy for children in 
Toronto or its immediate district. 
Provision has also been made for 
three speech therapists who assist in 
the diagnosis of children’s speech 
disorders. The diagnostic service is 
available to children from all parts of 
the province and treatment to those 
within commuting distance of the 
hospital. Some of these services have 
been operating for some time but the 
federal grant is making it possible to 
extend them and to buy additional 
technical equipment. 


_ From December 12 to 14, 
Canadian 195) delegates from twelve 
in Rome ; si 

countries met in Rome to 
complete the organization of the new 
International Conference of Catholic 
Charities. Father L. P. Latulippe, 
director of Le Conseil des Oeuvres of 


first general meeting of the new 
organization. 


The Montreal YWCA has 
YWCA in moved into its new build- 
Montreal. 

ing on Crescent Street, 
and the formal opening was held on 
February 2. Miss Lilace Reid Barnes, 
President of the World YWCA 
addressed the annual meeting in the 
auditorium of the new building later 
in February. 


A social worker has 
been appointed as 
probation officer in 
the Juvenile and Family Court, 
Hamilton, Ontario, in the person of 
Mrs. Reginald Stott. She will act as 
liaison worker between the court and 
the social agencies, conducting initial 
interviews of those wishing to lay 
charges, counselling those whose 
cases have already come up and 
keeping in touch with the local 
organizations who have had previous 


Social Worker 
in Family Court 
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Montreal, represented Canada at this contact with them. 


SO 


LABOUR AND WELFARE 


ied and immigration were among the many pressing national 
problems raised when the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada presented 
its annual memorandum to the Prime Minister and the Cabinet on March 
26. To create a closer relationship between the inflow of immigrants and the 
labour needs of the country, the document urged that the Department of 3 
Labour be made responsible for immigration. “Through the National 
Employment Service, this Department is at all times in close touch with 
employment conditions and would be far more capable of relating and 
adjusting the flow of immigration to the real needs of the country”, the 
memorandum said . . . Continuing its campaign for comprehensive social 
security, the Congress stressed the need for the early inauguration of a 
nation-wide health insurance plan. It deplored the fact that the Government 
had failed to make good its promise that a Parliamentary Committee would 
be established at the present session to consider such a scheme . An 
increase in benefits of at least 50 per cent and reduction in the “waiting 
period” were among the major requests for change in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act . .. The memorandum stressed the need for federal encourage- 
ment of construction of low-rental housing and slum clearance. The placing 
of a high priority on home building was also requested. 
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Elin Anderson 1900-1951 


By SVANHUIT JOSIE 


LIN ANDERSON was a_ social 
E worker in both Canada and 

the United States. But she 
was never a case worker alone. She 
always saw her job in the broadest 
possible perspective. Her _philos- 
ophy was, perhaps, never better 
expressed than at the first annual 
meeting of the Winnipeg Family 
Bureau in October 1937. 

“Whether we are striving for the 
sake of greater economic justice,” 
she said, “or in the name of the 
religion of Love which we all pro- 
fess, our goal is the same—the 
building of a social order in which 
poverty, disease and the accomp- 
anying ills shall be no more.” Then 
in her persuasive manner she added, 
“Can we not unite in this great and 
common enterprise?” 

Miss Anderson was the organizer 
and first executive officer of the 
pioneer family case work agency 
in the western Canadian city where 
she was born of Icelandic parents 
in 1900. She returned to Winnipeg 
to accept this position in 1936. She 
had then spent more than ten years 
in the United States, first as a post- 
graduate student at Columbia Uni- 
versity where she received her 
M.A. in 1929, and later in various 
social work posts. She had just 
completed an important share in 
the Vermont Eugenics Survey. 

As one who was associated with 
her—in a very junior role—in the 
early days of the Family Bureau, 
the writer looks back now with a 
much deeper understanding of the 
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difficulties she faced. When I think 
of us raw recruits from schools of 
social work who made up her staff 
I feel inclined to say that she faced 
her troubles alone. 


But that wouldn’t be true. 
Because she found pillars of 
strength waiting for her in Winni- 
peg among the well-established 
social workers there. They received 
her with open arms. At once she 
was made to feel one of them. 


I honestly believe that the sur- 
vival of the fledgeling agency—and 
perhaps of the executive director 
herself—was due in no small part to 
the unselfish devotion of people 
like Elsie Lawson, then Supervisor 
of Child Welfare for the Province 
of Manitoba, and Mrs. Anna Welsh 
Coutts, head of social service divi- 
sion of the City Relief Department 
of that day. 


And as is usual in Winnipeg, 
many enlightened citizens gave 
support in all kinds of ways. 
Among those who spring first to 
mind are two members of the pres- 
ent editorial board of this magazine, 
Mrs. John Bird and Mrs. Robert 
McQueen. 

Elin Anderson didn’t stay to see 
the Family Bureau grow ‘into its 
present maturity and status. Her 
two-and-a-half years in Winnipeg 
just made up one chapter in a life 
which was a succession of pioneer 
undertakings. Again and again it 
fell to her lot to clear the path for 
others. So in July, 1939 she left to 








take up work in unbroken ground 
again. 

From that time on she worked 
in the United States. But her family 
ties were always strong, and after 
many visits home over the years, 
she returned to spend her last days 
in Winnipeg. 

She had lost her mother in her 
early youth. But there was always 
a deep bond of affection between 
her and her step-mother. And it 
was to her that she returned, 
broken in health, for her father had 
already passed away. 

Elin died on January 4, 1951, 
after a long and painful illness, 
bravely borne. In her old home she 
received friends from far and near, 
some of whom flew thousands of 
miles to have a last talk with her. 
As one of her closest friends said 
to me, “It was a pleasure to visit 
with her even after she knew she 
had only a very short time left. 
She was determined to make the 
best use of life to the end. She 
wasn’t one to bemoan her fate or 
say, ‘Why does this have to happen 


=) ” 
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Rural Medical Care Activities 

When Miss Anderson left the 
Family Bureau she went into rural 
Nebraska. She was employed by 
The Farm Foundation, a private 
agency, which had agreed to 
supply a specialist to help the state 
extension service solve the difficult 
problem of medical care in thinly 
populated areas. Their aim was the 
development of a program “to 
study, define and assist people and 
doctors to meet medical-care needs 
among rural families.” 
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This assignment was a_ real 
challenge, because in the United 
States as in Canada, doctors and 
nurses are concentrated in the cities. 
As Miss Anderson told the annual 
conference of the National Home 
Demonstration Council in Colorado 
Springs in 1949, “Three quarters of 
all the pediatricians . . . are to be 
found in cities of 50,000 or more 
population. Only six per cent of 
them live in communities under 
10,000, where sixty per cent of the 
children live.” 

The results of her work in 
Nebraska were soon felt. A co- 
operative health association was 
formed in a sparsely settled area; 
understanding of public health ond 
medical care services grew im- 
mensely; and finally, in 1943 the 
State Legislature passed an act 
permitting counties or groups of 
counties to establish local public 
health departments. 

Interest spread to neighboring 
States, then to Ohio and _ other 
States. Finally, the Federal Exten- 
sion Service undertook to assist all 
States in developing educational 
programs in rural health services. 


This was as Elin’ Anderson 
believed it should be, and she was 
happy to join the Federal Govern- 
ment service. For though much of 
her life had been spent in the ser- 
vice of private agencies, she 
believed that “the great value of a 
private agency is that it provides 
the opportunity for testing out 
desired social measures.” And she 
was one of those who practised 
what they preached. 


It was her conviction too, that 


“state or national public policy is 
developed only as local people find 
it difficult to obtain their objectives 
through self help alone.” 


After years of study of the 
health needs of people she had 
formed intelligent opinions which 
she felt duty-bound to make 
known. She believed that experts 
required are not only those who 
know health technology, such as 
physicians, nurses and health ad- 
ministrators, but also those who 
know people. 


Her Work Goes On 

On June 11, 1951 a Memorial 
Meeting in her memory was held in 
Washington. It brought forth 
warm expressions from those 
present and from many others in 
the United States and Canada who 
could not attend. 


Her friends decided to help pre- 
serve her memory by publishing a 
booklet* of excerpts from her 
writings and speeches which illus- 
trate her philosophy of life and 
work. This they have now done, 
and they have included also some 
of the beautiful tributes paid to her 
by those who knew her best. 


It’s a slim volume—just 31 pages 
—but its form has been chosen with 
good taste and the book has been 
edited with loving care. Among 
those on the editorial committee of 
eight outstanding people, two are 
Canadians. One of these is Marjoria 
L. Moore who succeeded Miss 
Anderson as Director of the Win- 
nipeg Family Bureau and has built 


°Elin Lilja Anderson, Rural Health and Social 
Policy. Obtainable from Michael M. Davis, 18 
Williams Lane, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland. 
Price 50 cents. 
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it up to its present solid position; 
the other is Dr. Frederick D. Mott, 
until recently Chairman of the 
Health Services Planning Commis- 
sion and Deputy Minister of Health 
in Saskatchewan. 


As Dr. Henry C. Taylor of the 
Farm Foundation said at _ the 
Memorial Meeting, “Elin recog- 
nized the danger that the opposi- 
tion of many doctors to layman 
activity of any kind relating to 
medical care endangered the success 
of the educational work of the 
health specialist in this field of 
medical care and health services for 
rural people. The tendency of some 
in this field to avoid criticism and 
all forms of conflict with the 
medical profession Elin considered 
fatal.” 


At the same meeting Dr. Michael 
M. Davies, international authority 
on medical economics, put his 
finger on the reasons why she was 
unafraid. She possessed intelligence 
that gave her power to plan. Her 
conscience made her work—for she 


believed knowledge was futile 
unless followed by accomplish- 
ments. And it was her faith in 


people that gave her power of 
leadership. 


Dr. Davis said, “Her quality of 
inspiration was profound upon 
those who worked with her per- 
sonally, but it extended far beyond 
that. I sat on the platform once 
when she spoke to an audience of 
two thousand persons, almost all 
nurses, weary from several long 
days of a national convention. She 
told them why and how she 
worked with people. 








“When she began she faced a sea 
of dulled faces. Within five min- 
utes the faces came alive; before 
the end of her fifteen minutes they 
were glowing. When she finished, 
there was a moment of silence,.two 
thousand people in spiritual unity, 
before applause stormed the hall. 

“Many of us have experienced 
similar moments of her inspiration, 
before great or small audiences, 
with litttle committees or around 
the fireside.” 

Always her objective was clear 
—to help build a better world. It 
was fitting that her social study of 
Burlington, We Americans (Har- 
vard University Press, 1937) was 
chosen to receive the Anisfield- 
Wolf award in 1938. The award is 
given annually for the best book on 
race relations, and it has gone on 
other occasions to such world- 
famous people as Julian Huxley. 

It was my good fortune to be 
with Miss Anderson when the noti- 
fication of the award arrived. It 
came in the morning mail, accomp- 
anied by a cheque for $1,000. 


Naturally, she was pleased, But 
money meant little to her. 
“What’ll I do with this?” she 


asked, waving the cheque in front 
of me in her delicate hand. “Ten 
dollars would have meant more 
fifteen years ago.” 

There is much that social work- 
ers can learn from Elin Anderson’s 
work in the health field. Let me 
tell you in her own words, spoken 
at the Regional Meeting of the 
National Conference on _ Social 
Work in St. Louis in 1943: 

“And what is the role of the 
social worker on the health front? 
Who knows better the health and 
medical needs of the people? Who 
knows better the leaders and re- 
sources within and without the 
community to help effect such a 
health program? Who knows better 
the principles of community organ- 
ization? 

“The challenge is before social 
workers in every community to 
develop the leadership to build a 
sound health program not merely 
for one segment of the population 
but for the community as a whole. 
For only a program which all the 
people ‘build for themselves will 
have the standards and quality of 
service essential to protect the 
health of all.” 


— 


A 


WHAT IS A SURVEY? 
SURVEY is a telescopic verision of the day-to-day and person-to-person 
planning which is provided in a community’s welfare council. It 


is a 


speed-up process in planning with the assistance of expert opinion. It is 
dramatic. It focuses attention upon an evaluation of community services 
and how they are related to needs. It gives perspective. It has great value 
in setting goals for the future. However, a survey is not a substitute for the 
kind of group thinking, negotiation and co-operative action which is always 
entailed in meeting a community’s needs. The survey report in_ itself 
accomplishes nothing. It provides a tool to be used by the community for 


making the social services more efficient. 
—From Report of the Survey of Family and Children’s Services in Toronto, 1951. 
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What the Couned 0s Doing 


The fourth meeting of the 
1951-52 Board of Governors was 
held in Toronto, March 5. The 
Board showed real concern about 
immigration and it decided that a 
competent person should be em- 
ployed to draw up a long-term 
plan for Board approval. Question- 
naires have been sent members 
asking their help in determining 
what the Council should be doing. 
The biggest obstacle to its doing 
anything, of course, is lack of staff. 
Immigration is not a job that can 
be taken on and lightly added to 
present committments; finances and 
staffing will be just as difficult to 
work out as any plan of what to 
do. The Board also heard a report 
on the discussions that have been 
going on for the past year or so 
trying to work out a plan for 
bringing order into charitable 
appeals. It “deplored” the lack of 
progress but expressed the hope 
that deliberations would continue. 
The Board approved the five-day 
week for the Council (total work- 
ing hours slightly longer). It also 
endorsed the principle that the 
Council adopt a “business-like 
approach” when fixing charges for 
special services. One more meeting 
will be held before the new Board 
is elected at the Annual Meeting. 

In line with its policy to 
strengthen regional representation 
among the officers of the Council, 
the Board has made Marshall A. 





Mrs. G. Selman, O.B.E. 


—Nalcash, Montreal 
Marshall A. Wilson 


Wilson, Halifax, and Mrs. Gordon 
Selman, Vancouver, vice-presidents 
e®ee 

The Child Welfare Division 
plans to put into effect over the 
next three years a sliding scale fee 
system, based on member agency 
budgets. This will bring the Divi- 
sion into the pattern already set by 
the Family Welfare Division. 

Ina preliminary report, the Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Residence 
Requirements states that it ran into 
new and uncharted ground when it 
began to look into the principles 
governing social services to un- 
married mothers; it recommends 
that a special committee take this 
area for study and suggests that 
consideration be given: (1) the 
degree of responsibility of both 
mother and father for planning the 
child’s future, (2) confidentiality 
in dealing with coe parents, 
(3)the support of the unmarried 
mother and her child from public 
funds, (4) standards of service. 


New statistical forms devised by 
the Division have been circulated 
to the provinces and certain child 








welfare agencies for comment. The 
aim is to bring uniformity into 
recording so that accurate national 
totals can be obtained and so that 
provincial comparisons will be 
valid. 

The Division Adoption Com- 
mittee will present an interim 
report at the Division annual meet- 
ing (June 14, Quebec City). The 
committee has already unearthed 
some interesting data: for example, 
of all the thousands of children 
placed for adoption in Canada, 
only five or six children have been 
returned to their natural parents. 

Marion Murphy, associate Divi- 
sion secretary, recently conducted 
adoption institutes in Fredericton 
(for the Association of New Bruns- 
wick Children’s Aid Societies) and 
in Sundridge, Ontario (for the 
Association of Children’s Aid Soci- 
eties of Northern Ontario). Phyllis 
Burns, Division secretary, will be 
giving only limited time to the 
Division in the next three months 
as she is becoming more and more 
involved in her work as executive 
secretary of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. 

The executive committee of the 
Division is considering making a 
recommendation that more mem- 


bers of the Council Board of 
Governors be chosen from the 
e®eese 


Divisions than at present. 


Wonder how many are aware that 
five bulletins are now being sent 
regularly to members of the various 
Divisions? Here they are: Correc- 
tional Process (Delinquency and 
Crime Division), Canadian Family 
(Family Welfare Division), Con- 
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cerning Children (Child Welfare 
Division), and two more, put out 
by the Public Welfare Division 
and the Community Chests and 
Councils Division respectively. 
These bulletins are mimeographed 
and full of the latest information 
on trends, new books and Division 
activities. Most are published 
monthly. They are available to 
individuals holding $5 and $10 
memberships and to member organ- 
izations. The current Correctional 
Process has an article by a man 
“who spent several years in one of 
our Canadian penitentiaries. He has 
some sharp remarks to make about a 
few of the minor administrative 
practices (and some of the major 
ones too) in “the big house.” For 
example, he says that new arrivals 
are so far down the list for new 
books and magazines that they 
often come due for current issues 
just a few days before they are 
released. Such a state of affairs may 
seem trivial to the outsider, but it 
is apparent from reading the article 
that it is just such small things that 
often make or break prison morale. 

The community chests bulletin 
that was mailed recently to about 
300 people is a massive (50 page) 
compendium of reports from the 
Division’s mid-winter ‘Toronto 
meeting. Obviously not all mem- 
bers get to meetings such as these 
and it is through the bulletins that 
they are kept in touch with what’s 
doing. This Toronto meeting, by 
the way, is the Chests Division's 
biggest session of the year and at it 
Red Feather publicity for the past 
year is assessed and new plans are 


) @ 


made. The new slogan, the bulletin 
tells us, is FOR OUR TOWN— 
FOR OUR NEIGHBOURS— 
GIVE. THE UNITED WAY. 
@® e @ 
The printer has been busy lately 
with Council publications. On the 
presses now or just off are two 
reprints from this magazine, “Wel- 
fare Services in Civil Defence” (10 
cents) and “People, Problems, and 
Professional Services” (10 cents), 
and two long pamphlets, Residence 
and Responsibility in Social Wel- 
fare ($2) and The Juvenile Court 
in Law ($1.50). “People, Problems, 
and Professional Services” is by 
Marjorie Smith, director of the 
University of British Columbia 
School of Social Work, and it is 
one of the best bits of writing about 
social work that the Council has 
seen for a long time. It is well 
worth distribution to the thousands 
of people who are interested in 
social work but who are not sure 
just what it is that social workers 
do that couldn’t be done just as 
well by anyone with a good heart. 
We will hazard the guess that it 
would be read with pleasure and 
reward by eight of ten volunteer 
board members, committee mem- 
bers, campaign workers and so on. 
So here it is, available in big or 
small lots (with a substantial dis- 
count for large orders). 


The civil defence reprint is short, 
four pages, but for those in any 
way connected with civil defence 
activities it provides a neat and 
comprehensive outline of federal 
planning. Writer Stanley J. Bailey 
is working at the top level of civil 
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defence preparations and he writes 
with on-the-job knowledge. 

The residence pamphlet is an- 
other of the scholarly documents 
by the Council staff’s top scholar, 
Elizabeth Govan, lately Ph.D. 
(Miss Govan is secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division.) Her 
newest work is authoritative and 
complete and will be widely dis- 
cussed by people interested in her 
topic. 

Another report with which Miss 
Govan has been closely associated, 
Public Assistance in Canada, is 
already the subject of much dis- 
cussion, not to say controversy. It 
is being studied by welfare councils 
labor groups, government welfare 
officials, and has even been the 
centre of public meetings. If you 
want to see how such an apparently 
academic work can stir up dispute, 
ask the next man you see if he 
thinks everyone has the right to 
public assistance on proof of need. 
You'll get lots of answers, not all 
the same. Betty Govan takes on 
tough assignments like public assist- 
ance with calm and detachment, 
and unruffled by it all has gone on 
to act as secretary of the Council’s 
Committee on Health Insurance. 
Don’t let anyone ever say she’s an 
ivory tower .dweller. 

The last publication on our new 
list Juvenile Court in Law is an old 
Council tradition. As long as we've 
been publishing we seem to have 
had this title on our shelves. The 
new pamphlet is the fourth edition, 
but is traditional in name only. The 
contents are up-to-the-minute, com- 








pile by the experts of the Delin- 
quency and Crime Division. 

In conclusion, may we remark 
that the Council publishes material 
you will find nowhere else; it’s 
topical, well written, up- emulate. 
representative of the best thought, 
and above all, Canadian. The Coun- 
cil can only continue to publish, 
however, if people buy its products. 

e®ee 

Jack Anguish, associate secretary 
of the Community Chests and 
Councils Division, leaves this 
month to become executive direc- 
tor of the Edmonton Council of 
Community Services. 

Phyllis Burns, secretary of the 
Child and Family Welfare Divi- 
sion, spoke recently to the first 
Annual Meeting of ‘the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Family Service Bureau, 
to the Annual Workshop of the 
Ontario Association of Institutions 
for Children and Youth, and to a 
public luncheon convened by the 
Ottawa Council of Social Agencies. 

Elizabeth Govan, secretary of 
the Public Welfare Division, rep- 
resents the Council on the National 
Advisory Committee on the Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons. 

A meeting of the French speak- 


ing members of the Council will 
be held in Quebec City, June 13. 

Henry Stubbins, secretary of the 
Community Chests and Councils 
Division, returned home last month 
from a seven-week field trip that 
took him as far as Victoria, B.C. 

W. P. Gilbride, Toronto, is 
chairman of the Council Nominat- 
ing Committee. He will present the 
Annual Meeting with a slate of 
suggested names for election to the 
Board of Governors. eee 


Once again the books were 
closed at the end of the fiscal 
year (March 31) in black ink, al- 
though the margin was small and 
for several weeks before the dead- 
line there was concern lest ends 
might not meet. They did, how- 
ever, and income reached the 
record total of $130,416 compared 
with $114,375 for the previous year. 
It sounds good, doesn’t it? But wait 
until you look at expenses—they 
rose from $113,388 in 1950-51 to 
$129,456 for 1951-52, The Finance 
Committee, meeting early in April 
approved a budget of $156,000 for 
1952-53. It’s a goal that will require 
greater effort on the part of staff, 
members and friends of the Council. 


re 


icc: Security: Achievements and Future Policy was one of the subjects 
on the program of the Fifth Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization held in Rio de Janeiro April 17 to 30, 
1952. Mr. Joseph W. Willard, Director of the Research Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, attended to cover this item on the agenda. 

The problems of social security had not been studied under any special 
form at a regional conference of the ILO since the first Conference of 


American States Members in Chile in 
North and South America have either introduced new 


1936. Since then the countries of 
systems of social 


security, or developed those they already had, in such a way to make the 
period between 1936 and 1951 one of notable progress in this field. 


International Migra tion 


N December 1951 a new interna- 
I tional organization came into 

being at a conference in Brus- 
sels. It is the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from 
Europe (PICMME). The purpose 
of establishing this new interna- 
tional body is to keep i in the service 
of internation migration at least 
some of the ships which had been 
used for this purpose by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, 
which is ceasing operations early 
in 1952. With these ships and the 
trained people who operate them, 
it will be possible, it is hoped, to 
move from Western Europe and 
Greece to such countries as Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada and_ the 
United States migrants who might 
not otherwise have been able to 
emigrate and who wish to leave 
their present homes to seek a new 
life elsewhere. 


The IRO was empowered to 
resettle only certain types of 
refugees, although of late IRO ships 
have been used to move certain 
classes of migrants who were not 
eligible for direct IRO assistance. 
The Director-General of IRO was 
authorized to make this type of 
arrangement with particular gov- 
ernments on a reimbursable basis so 
that the ships would be kept filled 
and thus be able to operate as 
economically as possible. Non-IRO 
refugees and other migrants could 
not be transported if they would 


be taking the place of IRO refugees 
who were ready for resettlement 
overseas. 

But now the emphasis has been 
placed on migration and = on 
migrants, rather than on refugees 
and resettlement. PICMME can and 
will transport refugees but, in its 
initial twelve-month period of 
operation, it is probable that ordin- 
ary citizens from such countries as 
Austria, Germany, and Italy will 
be carried in greater numbers than 
refugees. The emphasis may, of 
course, shift later, as it was in the 
minds of those who helped to 
establish PICMME that its facilities 
could, and should, be used to help 
to solve the growing problem of 
what to do with the constantly in- 
creasing number of new refugees 
coming from behind the _ Iron 
Curtain... 


The Committee hopes to move 
approximately 115,000 persons 
within one year. This is not nearly 
as large a number as IRO has been 
resettling annually since 1947. 
Nevertheless, it represents a worth- 
while target figure at which to aim. 
The facilities to be provided by 
PICMME are intended to supple- 
ment normal commercial shipping 
and air transport serv ices. They are 
to be used, in the words of the 
enabling resolution establishing the 
new organization, to the extent 
necessary “to secure those move- 
ments for which commercial facil- 
ities are inadequate”. 








PICMME is not a United Nations 
body nor is it a Specialized Agency. 
Nevertheless, it is expected that it 
will establish close working rela- 
tions with all major organizations 
having an interest in migration and 
in refugees. Indeed, the Brussels 
conference resolution states that 
the Committee will give early 
consideration to the question of the 
relations to be established with 
international, non-governmental 
and voluntary organizations con- 
ducting activities in the field of 
migration and refugees. The United 
States Government took the initia- 


tive leading to the establishment of 
PICMME and is expected to con- 
tribute $10 million to the organiza- 
tion in the initial trial period of one 
year. Other countries are expected 
to contribute proportionately. 


A number of governments, in- 
cluding that of Canada, recently 
have given formal notification of 
their adherence to the Provisional 
Committee, the second session of 
which will commence in Geneva 
on February 18 to decide on opera- 
tional plans and other important 
matters. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
February, 1952 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA CIVIL SERVICE 
has vacancies for SOCIAL WORKERS for the Department of Welfare, 


Victoria and Vancouver 


SOCIAL WORKER GRADE 5 for the Child Guidance Clinic, Vancouver 


Salary: 
Duties: 


$288, rising to $338 per month (including Cost-of-Living Bonus). 
To act as Psychiatric Social Worker on clinic team; to advise 


and act in liaison with staff on problems related to psychiatric 


casework. 
Qualifications: 
nized university, 


Master’s degree in psychiatric social work from a recog- 
or a master’s degree in social work and one year’s 


experience in an approved psychiatric clinic; several years’ experience 


in related work. 


SOCIAL WORKERS GRADE 2 for the Social Welfare Branch, T.B. 
units, Victoria and Vancouver; also vacancies in social casework in 
various localities throughout British Columbia. 


Salary: 
Qualifications: 
university or equivalent. 


$228 rising to $278 per month (including Cost-of-Living Bonus). 
Bachelor’s degree in social work from a_ recognized 


Candidates must be British subjects, under the ages of 45 and 40 for males 


and females respectively. 


Applications (forms obtainable from the B.C. 


Civil Service Commission, Weiler Building, Victoria) should be addressed 


IMMEDIATELY to: 


The Chairman 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CIVIL SERVICE 


COMMISSION 


Victoria, B.C. 
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ay 
Vurseries 


and the 
Community 


By DOROTHY A. MILLICHAMP 


: day nurseries a thing of 
ye past, the present or the 
future? Is a day nursery 

service an asset or a liability to its 
community? 

To answer these questions we 
must look first at our community 
life. Are there homes in the com- 
munity where one parent is alone? 
Are there broken homes? Are there 
homes where the finances require 
that both parents work or where 
parents are both working to attain 
a better home? Are there crowded 
and uncomfortable homes or homes 
where illness or other difficulties 
prevail? Is there the uncertainty of 
war for which the community must 
be prepared? Are there children 
being raised in these kinds of con- 
ditions? If there should be com- 
munities with none of these condi- 





—Dept. 


tions then nurseries are certainly 
out of place. As long as such 
difficulties are present there must 
be some ready protection for our 
children. 


A modern day nursery service is 
a means by w hich the community 
attempts to meet children’s immed- 
iate needs while we slowly search 
for solutions to adult problems of 
world protection. This is not to 
imply that a modern day nursery 
service is a necessary evil of our 
time. It is a positive asset for child- 
ren which has grown from our 
increased understanding of their 
needs. Proper care in the early 
years is important, not only for the 
health and safety of children, but 
also for mental w ell-being and 
sound personality development. 
Indeed, it is our increased knowl- 
edge about children that has led to 


National Health & Welfare 


Dorothy Millichamp is assistant Director of the Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto, and a member of the Toronto Nursery Education Assoc- 
iation. During the Second World War she assisted in training day nursery 
teachers in England for a time, and was also loaned to the Ontario Department 
of Public Welfare as organizing secretary of wartime day nurseries. She is at 
present engaged in preparing a research study on child development based 
on work that has been carried on at the Institute for the past 25 years. 
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belief in the value of day nursery 
care. 


Day Nursery and Home 


This same knowledge has also led 
to a redefinition of the role of the 
day nursery in the community. A 
modern day nursery is not a substi- 
tute for the home: it is a comple- 
ment to it. It cannot relieve a home 
of primary responsibility. We have 
learned too much to think that 
home can have a substitute in any 
child’s life. There is no substitute 
for this most important of all needs. 
Actually we know now that if a 
home is failing as a home and 
parents are failing as parents a day 
nursery cannot make up for these 
failures. However, a day nursery 
can keep a careful home from failing 
as a home when otherwise it might 
fail. The purpose of a day nursery 
is to support thoughtful parents in 
their best efforts for their child, 
where the possibilities of home life 
are not complete. 


In such circumstances if a mother 
can take her child by the hand and 
lead him regularly to a world set 

up for his needs and to his liking, 
and can later fetch him back home 
to her renewed care, his life makes 
sense to him and to her. He still 
belongs at home, he still feels the 
security of care and love. Home, 
even if it is one room, still has the 
‘good’ feeling that it should have 
and still remains the centre of the 
child’s universe. This is because by 
parent planning, the child’s life, 
filled with activity and interest, has 
not had frightening or lonely 
periods. His life is not confused. 
The home and community have 
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joined forces to complete the 
child’s life and to make him feel 
that all is secure. Without the day 
nursery it may not be possible to 
protect this child from insecurity 
and then both home and commun- 
ity have failed him. An uneasy life 
creates an uneasy child. 


Homes Come First 

Obviously we neither need nor 
want such a day nursery life for 
every child in a community. What 
we do want for ev ery child is a 
thoughtful home which plans care- 
fully for him. Our first job in social 
welfare, health, and mental hygiene 
is still, as always, to help homes to 


greater adequacy. To-day, good 
day nurseries are one of the best 


means of accomplishing this. For 
future generations of children our 
aim is to increase the possibilities 


for full home life, thus reducing, 
finally, the need for day nursery 
care. 


Day Nurseries and Nursery 
Schools 
Modern day nurseries are to be 
distinguished from modern nursery 
schools. They are similar in that 
both prov ide nursery education, 
but the day nursery has a more 
extensive mental hygiene responsi- 
bility and is for a selected group of 
children. The nursery school or 
junior kindergarten is a community 
facility to be used by any or all 
parents to round out their child’s 
daily experience beyond home lite. 
Nursery schools are becoming a 
permanent addition to community 
educational resources. 


The Good Day Nursery 

If the role of the day nurseries is 
to strengthen the home then they 
become a means to an end common 
to all welfare services. Theit pro- 
per integration w ith chese scivices 
becomes important. To be weil 
used they should be established as 
an_ essential part of such services. 
But before we can support the day 
nurseries of a community we must 
be sure that they are capable of 
fulfilling their task. Increased 
knowledge of children has also 
made us realize that a day nursery 
may have its own particular kinds 
of hazards for children. 


It is not sufficient merely to offer 
children a day nursery experience, 
it must be that of a good day 
nursery. A good day nursery is not 
easy to attain or to maintain. It 
must be adequate in four things: 
complete care for health and safety; 
a program of activity based upon 
fundamental knowledge of child 
development, a sound philosopy of 
mental hygiene; and an approach 
embracing broad principles of 
social welfare. Again we are re- 
minded that day nurseries are not 
an isolated service. Into their ad- 
ministration and operation must be 
channeled the best that several 
professions have to offer—including 
supervision in medical care, nutri- 
tion, nursery education, child guid- 
ance and social service. 


Details to Judge By 
Looking inside the nursery door 
we can judge this four-fold good- 
ness in a thousand practical details 
of day nursery life. These details 
provide the standards for assessing 
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day nursery competence. ‘Lhe Pub- 
lic Welfare Department of Ontario 
has established a set of standards on 
the basis of which day nurseries and 
nursery schools are licensed. The 
Toronto Nursery Education Asso- 
ciation is preparing standards by 
which a staff may judge its own 
efforts. 

Do we find the children in small 
groups of a compatible age? Are 
the children seriously but serenely 
intent on what they are doing? is 


there time to carry out routines 
comfortably? Are there musical 
instruments or clay or dress- -up 


properties or carpenter's tools in 
use? Is there an underlying control 
which creates confidence? Is there 
a balance of sociability and individ- 
ual enterprise? Is there a_ staff 
alw ays ready to treat with approp- 
riate importance the bruised knee, 
a new dress, a piece of news, effort 
completed, tears and temper tant- 
rums? Do staff members and par- 
ents have a chance to chat at the 
beginning and end of the day? 

All these things and many more 
are important if we are to reduce 
group living to a level simple 
enough for the young child. To 
do all these things will require 
vision, concern and training on the 
part of the staff. It also requires 
moral, professional and financed 
support from the community. 


Alternatives to Day Nurseries 

A community may well ask if 
there are not simpler ways of meet- 
ing the need the day nursery 
answers. Parents do use other solu- 
tions, some from choice and some 
from desperation—a neighbour, a 








relative or foster day care. No 
matter how well they are carried 
out such arrangements provide an 
entirely different kind of exper- 
ience for the y oung child from that 
of the day nursery. They are 
essentially attempts to substitute 
for the home. The child is taken to 
another home or someone replaces 
his parents in his own home. If the 
substitutes are to be successful the 
child must develop an_ intimate 
dependent relationship toward this 
other home or person. This new 
tie may quite possibly confuse the 
child so that he is not sure just 
where his security lies. Indeed, the 
most important value of his home 
may be weakened not only at the 
present time but for the future. If 
on the other hand no tie is estab- 
lished with those who care for him 
the child will feel uneasy. Such a 
state, if continued for long, will 
interfere with sound development. 


These considerations refer spe- 
cifically to the child between the 
ages of two and five years. Before 
this age good foster day care is 
probably the best kind of arrange- 
ment. After 5 years the child 
should be ready to adapt to well 


planned supervision of various 
kinds. 
The Day Nursery in the Child’s 


Life 

The day nursery as an alternative 
to these other arrangements intro- 
duces the child to “group belong- 
ing”. Properly presented it becomes 
his bit of world outside the home 
similar to his parents’ work and the 
school life of his brothers and 


sisters. Set up to fit his interest 
level it is a place of business for 
him easily distinguished from 
home. It is an adventure to which 
he looks forward but from which 
he returns daily, glad to get back 
home. It must of course also provide 
security but of a kind quite separate 
from home security. It is a security 
made up of confidence that there 
is concern for and acceptance of 
him in the world at large—confi- 
dence in himself and in life because 
he has his place in the community. 


Winnipeg’s 
Neighbourhood House 


A new agency to begin operat- 
ing this fall as a result of com- 
munity surveys and agency 


studies. 
Executive Director: Graduate 
of a 2-year course or equivalent; 
administrative or senior staff 
responsibilities, etc. Starting 
salary range: $3,600 to $4,500. 
Assistant Executive Director: 
Graduate in social group work; 
some experience. Will be work- 
ing with elementary and high 
school age groups. Starting 
salary range $2,400 to $3,000. 
For inquiries or to apply, write: 
Mytes MacDona.tp 
Assistant Executive Director 
Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg 
460 Main Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN 


THE UNITED STATES (The 
Report of a Study Made for the 
National Council on Social Work 
Education ), by Ernest V. Hollis and 
Alice L. Taylor. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1951. 
(Toronto: Oxford University 
Press). 403 pp. Price $6.50. 


This work is popularly referred to 
in professional circles as “The Hollis 
Report”. Such a designation, while 
convenient, is hardly accurate, imply- 
ing as it does that it is the work of 
one man, the director of the study 
from which it resulted. 


There is ample evidence of the 
participation of its able co-author, 
Miss Alice Taylor, whose wide 
experience as social worker and edu- 
cator (some of it in Canada’s McGill 
University) effectively supplemented 
Dr. Hollis’ expertness in his own field 
of higher education. The point is 
important, not only that the great 
credit due it should be distributed, 
but to remind us that this is the work 
of able representatives from two pro- 
fessional fields. It is not at all impos- 
sible that some of the sharp reactions 
aroused by the report result from this 
latter fact; social work educators have 
perhaps thought of themselves pri- 
marily as social workers, and too little 
as educators. 

The report is not palatable to those 
looking for easy answers; nor is it for 
the complacent or the timid. It is 
strong diet for the most seasoned and 
loyal professional group. It challenges 
the professional practices serving as 
the foundation on which the super- 
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REVIEWS 


structure of social work education 
has been erected. It calls for drastic 
modifications in educational practice; 
and, most importantly, it leaves the 
profession with a disquieting challenge 
to the most serious efforts over the 
next several decades. The social work 
profession is here confronted with its 
own principle of the right of self- 
determination—with a vengeance! 


Yet it must be read not only by 
those in the profession, but by all 
those—educators and _ citizens—in- 
volved in any way with social work. 
For one of the key positions taken is 
that social work education is a part- 
nership responsibilitiy. 

The report arises from the study 
undertaken as the first major project 
of the National Council on Social 
Work Education. This organization 
was formed in 1946, in response to 
two major problems arising from the 
rapid expansion of social work; i.e., 
the problem of accrediting and that 
of defining more clearly the objec- 
tives and content of social work edu- 
cation on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

The avowed purpose of the report 
is at once limited and ambitious. It 
is purported “to establish some bench 
marks in the field of social work 
education that the profession and 
universities can use in charting a 
course for the next two or three 
decades.” It is not intended as a blue- 
print; no attempt is made to develop 
systematic proposals for curriculum. 
Neither is it a survey of schools, a 
treatise on organization and adminis- 
tration; nor yet a manual on accredi- 








tation. Its focus is on developing a 
few fundamental positions, these to 
be critically examined and hopefully 
implemented by the profession and 
university administrations. 

The book is divided by the mystic 
three. Part I, “Foundations for Edu- 
cational Planning”, contains chapters 
on the evolution of social work edu- 
cation, the scope and status of social 
work and an expanded role for social 
work. Part II is devoted to social 
work education as such, containing 
chapters on the program of the 
undergraduate college, graduate pro- 
fessional education, the organization 
and administration of schools, respon- 
sibilities of professional organizations, 
and accreditation. Part III is a single 
chapter on “Implications”, summariz- 
ing previous conclusions and under- 
lining points for action. 


The basic and very important 
assumption is that education follows 
in the wake of research or practice, 
and that the soundest way to bring 
about desirable change in education 
is to modify the framework in which 
it operates. The major finding is that 
social work has been too narrowly 
conceived, that a more _ inclusive 
concept must be devised. The concept 
of what social work is and what it 
does must be broadened and clarified. 
Particularly must it cease to be 
identified primarily with and domin- 
ated by services to individuals; it 
must reaffirm its place as a positive 
force in the broad social structure. 


Although some of us who have 
witnessed transformations resulting 
from sound leadership exerted out of 
educational programs would question 
the completeness of the foregoing 
premise, we cannot but respect the 
formidable case made for the con- 
clusion, especially where attention is 
called to the need for orientation 


towards public welfare programs and 
rural settings. Likewise, without re- 
jecting the efforts for professional 
recognition which have resulted in 
the restricted concept of social work, 
we cannot but welcome this emphasis 
on a return to the broad and some- 
times sweeping social objectives of its 
early leaders. This emphasis, we may 
note in passing, is in harmony with 
recent developments in the parent 
social sciences. It does in fact also 
appear to be a description of the 
trend within the profession itself, as 
seen for instance in the adoption of 
the generic curriculum in 1944 with 
its eight basic areas, the increasing 
interest in and demand for emphasis 
on social action, and the recent vote 
of members of the American Associ- 
ation of Psychiatric Social Workers 
for one unified professional organiza- 
tion. 


Other important positions taken by 
the report are: 


1. That all organized segments of 
the profession join in the develop- 
ment and support of an organiza- 
tion through which they and the 
public can have a voice in shaping 
educational and professional pol- 
icies and practices. (This recom- 
mendation is well along towards 
implementation through the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, the 
formation of which is now nearly 
complete. ) 


2. That the undergraduate school 
assume the three functions of: (1) 
teaching fundamental welfare con- 
cepts to all students, (2) develop- 
ing an undergraduate concentra- 
tion basic to advanced study, and 
(3) undertaking—by two or four- 
year colleges that maintain ter- 
minal programs—to prepare semi- 
professional and technical workers 


for such areas as the profession 
may in the future identify. 

3. That the school itself undertake, 
after the profession has defined 
the common core of social work: 
(1) to provide a one or two-year 
basic program for qualified stud- 
ents and (2) to provide workers 
with curricula that prepare for 
such specializations as administra- 
tion, supervision, teaching and 
research. (Implied is a reassessing 
of present areas of specialization.) 


4. That a much greater degree of 
responsibility for social work edu- 
cation be assumed by agencies and 
professional organizations, as well 
as by trustees and administrative 
officials of universities. 

Lest what has gone before lead to 
the impression that this report in any 
social work and 


way undermines 
social work education, attention 
should be called to the implicit 


assumption throughout that social 
work is a phenomenon inherent in 
our society, and the explicit case 
made in the challenging and stimulat- 
ing Chapter II that social develop- 
ments foreshadow increasing demands 
on, and an expanded role for, social 
work. 


Lastly, perhaps the least significant 
feature of the report is the volume 
under discussion. The authors devel- 
oped hypotheses and tested findings 
through a process of conferences, 
consultations and written inquiry, 
involving educators, laymen, college 
and university presidents, deans, pro- 
fessors, and educators in government 
and voluntary associations. Thus, as 
pointed out, it is in reality a group 
report, and as such is an example of 
one of the most promising ty pes of 
social research. Further, as stated by 
Professor Nathan Cohen, it “repre- 
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sents another stage in a continuing 
process.” 

By itself, the report is noteworthy. 
But significant developments have 
already accompanied it, such as the 
Council on Social Work Education 
previously noted, and the National 
Survey of Salaries and Working 
Conditions in Social Work. It is this 
involvement of the profession, educa- 
tional institutions and the public in 
continuous re-examination of the pro- 
fession and social work education, 
which the report has evoked, that will 
establish it as a milestone in the 
development of a young profession. 

The process used so effectively at 
the national level in developing the 
report should not be lost sight of by 
those of us who seek to implement it 
locally in the coming years. 

Joun J. O. Moore 
School of Social Work, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


THE SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE OF OUR AGING 
POPULATION, Proceedings of 
the Eastern States Health Educa- 
tion Conference, March 31 - April 
1, 1949. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950 (Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press, 480 Univer- 
sity Ave.). 183 pp. Price $3.50. 

As the title indicates, this is a series 
of unrelated papers dealing with 
aspects of aging. The brief orientation 
is by a clinician on the staff of a 
large hospital dealing principally 
with acute diseases. A paper by Dr. 
V. Korenchevsky then describes 
briefly some of the organizations in 
Europe interested in research on the 
aging process, particularly medical 
research, and makes a plea for 
American financial assistance for this 
work. Dr. J. Oliver follows with a 
condensed description of the effects 
of the aging process on human tissues 








as observed by the human pathologist. 
Commencing with fairly elementary 
pathological principles, this interest- 
ing paper soon reaches the limit of 
our knowledge on a number of 
aspects of the subject and approaches 
the borders of philosophical specula- 
tion. 

The next two articles by vital 
statisticians describe the salient fea- 
tures of the age distribution of the 
United States population and indulge 
in a little speculation on future trends. 
Three physicians then discuss in turn 
the relation to aging of certain 
aspects of the three fields in which 
they have specialized: namely, the 
late Dr. F. J. Tisdall in nutrition, Dr. 
D. Seegal in chronic disease and Dr. 
E. B. Allen in psychology. 


Mr. J. Hochman of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union next presents his impression of 
the effects on employees of existing 
retirement plans, and urges more 
constructive policies for this field. 

“The Sociology of an Aging Pop- 
ulation’? by Davis and Combs 
summarizes a number of the charac- 
teristics of American society relevant 
to its age composition and discusses 
attitudes of various segments of 
American society towards older 
people. Some of their characteriza- 
tions of attitudes and conditions in 
foreign countries seem to me to be 
an oversimplification or even ration- 
alized prejudice. 

Dr. E. C. Lindeman concludes this 
symposium. His paper is more frankly 
an expression of opinion, entertaining, 
and shot through with brilliant 
insights. 

As a whole this book epitomizes 
both the triumphs and the limitations 
of the multi-disciplinary approach to 
a complex phenomenon of modern 
life. Here the considered views of 
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specialists from a number of fields 
are brought together—between the 
same covers at least. The reader is 
able to appreciate the wide ramifica- 
tions of the problem of old age. 
Unfortunately very few readers will 
be sufficiently well-trained in all of 
these specialties, or even in several 
of them, to be able to read critically 
articles in such diverse disciplines as 
sociology, human pathology, biosta- 
tistics, internal medicine, social psy- 
chology and so forth. 

In a symposium such as this the 
author must either oversimplify his 
paper or make a presentation which 
is obviously beyond the compre- 
hension of a layman in his field. Some 
of the papers are interesting but not 
very informative, while others are 
competent but largely incomprehens- 
ible save to the specialist in the field. 

Gorpon Hartcuer, M.D. 
School of Hygiene, 
University of Toronto. 


CREATIVE GROUP LIVING IN 
A CHILDREN’S INSTITU- 
TION, Suzanne Schulze ( ed.). 
Association Press, New York, 1951 
(Toronto: G. R. Welch Company, 
1149 King St. W.). Price $6.25. 
This volume makes an important 

contribution to the rather limited 

literature available on the care of 
children in institutions. 

In the preface, Dr. Schulze recog- 
nizes that “a symposium may fall 
short of the unity in a book prepared 
by a single author” but it may well 
be that this possible shortcoming is 
more than offset by the impact cre- 
ated when the contributions of fifteen 
specialists, each writing on a different 
aspect of institutional living, spring 
from the same basie concepts and 
principles of Social Work. 


Areas covered are: 

What it means to be a Board 
Member of a Children’s Institution, 
by Edith Fairchild Frank. 

Sound Administration, The Key 
that Unlocks, by Leon H. Richman. 

Social Climate in the Institution, by 
Eva Burmeister. 

Religion in Institutional Commun- 
ity Living, by Rev. Arnold Purdie. 

The Institution as a Laboratory of 
Interracial Group Living, by Richard 
A. Paul and Claire E. Stone. 

The Art of Group Composition, by 
Fritz Redl. 

The Houseparents and the Group 
Living Process, by Morris F. Mayer. 

The Group Worker in a Children’s 
Institution, by Netta Berman. 

Youth Participation, by Rudolph 
Hirschberg. 

Selective Intake and Placement in 
a Children’s Institution, by Claudeline 
Lewis. 

Casework and its Integration with 
other Services in the Institution, by 
Ruth H. Atchley. 

The Role of the Psychiatrist in the 
Treatment of the Institutional Child, 
by Louis Jay Gilbert, M.D. and Claire 
E. Stone. 

The Institution and the Commun- 
ity, by Louis B. Snyder. 

Research in an Institutional Setting, 
by Helen M. Walker. 

The ideas presented by the fifteen 
writers have been drawn “not only 
from their own thinking and exper- 
ience but from those of many a super- 
intendent, board member, house- 
parent, caseworker, group worker, 
psychiatrist and others working in 
institutions”. One has a feeling, upon 
reading each chapter, that here is the 
essence of years of experience in the 
area under discussion, yet full recog- 
nition is given to the dynamic nature 
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of the subject about which there is 
still much to be learned. 

Case histories are an important part 
of several of the chapters, providing 
valuable teaching material for class- 
room instruction or in-service training 
of institutional staffs. 

Georce A. WuITEN 
Industrial School for Boys, 
Port Coquitlam, B.C. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CHILD STUDY, Institute of 
Child Study, University of Toron- 
to. University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1951. Price $4.00. 

This book is more than the story 
of the founding and growth of the 
Institute of Child Study, University 
of Toronto, an exposition of its 
philosophy, and a documentation of 
its research. Almost every page 
reveals something of the vision, 
humanity, and scientific genius of its 
Director, Dr. W. E. Blatz. That this 
book was written by the staff of the 
Institute and dedicated to Dr. Blatz is 
indicative of the loyalty he inspires 
in those who work for and with him. 

By means of two grants secured 
through the good offices of the 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada), now the Canadian 
Mental Health Association, the project 
was begun in the year 1925. Today 
the Institute, still the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in Canada, is a flour- 
ishing centre of child study with 
four main areas of endeavour: (a) A 
research program in child develop- 
ment; (b) A demonstration program 
in nursery education; (c) A parent- 
education program; (d) A student- 
training program. 

The whole structure of the Insti- 
tute is based on the seemingly solid 
rock of Dr. Blatz’ philosophy, and 
woven into the fabric of the story 








are many of his firm convictions: that 
the sine qua non of a good educa- 
tional situation is serenity, that 
corporal punishment has no place in 
adult-child relationships, and that 
learning, in his own words, “is inti- 
mate and need never be competitive.” 


Most of the book is devoted to an 
analysis and a review of the extensive 
research program that has_ been 
carried on since the beginning. The 
research, reflecting the beliefs of Dr. 
Blatz that the child is more than a 
behavioristic animal and that adequate 
data on his nature cannot best be 
obtained either psychoanalytically or 
clinically, is a mine of information. 
Abstracts and summaries of the 
sixty-seven theses, seventeen mono- 
graphs, three articles, and eleven 
books which the Institute has to date 
produced contain a wealth of scien- 
tifically determined knowledge on 
almost every phase of child develop- 
ment. 

H. R. MatrHews 
Guidance Consultant, 


Montreal Protestant Central School 
Board. 


SOCIAL WORK IN BRITAIN, 
Supplementary Report on the Em- 
ployment and Training of Social 
Workers, by Eileen L. Young- 
husband. Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, 1952, United King- 
dom Information Office, 275 Al- 
bert Street, Ottawa. 


At a time when, in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, concerned thought is being 
given to such matters as the supply 
and demand of social workers, edu- 
cation or training for social work and 
public-private agency functioning and 
relationships, Miss Younghusband’s 
thorough analysis of social work in 
post-war Britain is exceptionally 
pertinent and valuable. It is not only 
scholarly research, it is a statement 
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of professional and structural con- 
cepts with universal application. 


Part I of this report, entitled “The 
Employment of Social Workers”, 
begins with a presentation and inter- 
pretation of statistics on salaries and 
personnel practices generally, with 
some cogent remarks, amplified often 
in later chapters, on sensible place- 
ment of social workers for the purpose 
of “making the best use of what is 
available” in augmenting serious lacks 
of professionally prepared personnel. 

It is, however, the three chapters 
which describe the services in which 
social workers are employed which 
give us an all-inclusive idea of agency 
organization and professional practice 
in Britain. Miss Younghusband’s 
thoughtful criticisms are made in 
relation to the purpose of her study 
and need not concern us on this side 
of the Atlantic except when, as so 
often happens, her well-made caps fit 
us. Her comments, for instance, on 
the “disease of over-specialization”, 
her pleas for social research to dis- 
cover causation of social breakdown 
(for “we shall obviously not know 
how to make the best use of [social 
workers] or how to train them most 
effectively until we have a_ better 
understanding of the ills we want to 
alleviate or prevent”) her attack on 
“wastage” of personnel, these and 
other problems are ours as much 
Britain’s. 

In Part If Miss Younghusband does 
Britain brilliant service in her factual 
analysis and criticisms of social work 
training as it is provided by a bewild- 
ering number of Universities and 
Colleges, professional associations, 
government departments, employing 
bodies and national associations. The 
service to other nations is as brilliant 
in the chapters entitled “The Relation 
between Theory and Practice in 


Training”, and “Next Steps in 
Training”, and “The Aims of Train- 
ing”. In these chapters her observa- 
tions on the purpose and method of 
University education—or any form of 
training—for social work are most 
provocative, for here social work, the 
profession, and the social worker, the 
ever-maturing practitioner, are de- 
fined with rare insight. 

Though this report is supplement- 
ary to an earlier one by Miss 
Younghusband on the same subject, 
both published by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, is stands on 
its own feet as a study of social work 
in Britain’s Welfare State. It has, 
moreover, so many literary virtues 
that every page makes captivating 
reading. 

This volume should be read by all 
those who are concerned about 
education for social work, which is a 
rather large group, for employers are 
properly evincing more and more 
interest in this subject these days. 
With the Hollis-Taylor Report, and, 
eventually, with the findings of 
Canada’s survey of supply and 
demand of social workers (not yet 
completed), “Social Work in Britain” 
will add authoritatively to the liter- 
ature which can help to solve some of 
the current time-lag dilemmas of the 
profession on this continent. 

MartHa Moscrop 


Department of Health and Welfare, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


A small annual expenditure on 
books and magazines will serve to 
build up a useful library of liter- 
ature on social welfare. See the 
Book Review section of CANADIAN 
WELFARE, including ‘‘Brief 
Notices” and “For Your Library”, 
for suggestions about what to buy. 
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The United Nations 
Social 
Publications 


TRAINING FOR 


SOCIAL WORK 
An International Survey 
A detailed description and analysis 
of the methods of training profes- 
sional social workers in different 
countries. $2.00. 
METHODS OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Monographs describing administra- 
tive organization in the social 
welfare field in thirty countries. 
$2.50. 
INTERNATIONAL 

ADVISORY SOCIAL 

WELFARE SERVICES 
Technical Assistance for Social 
Progress, No. 2. Information for 
Governments. Discusses social wel- 
fare advisory missions, etc. 50 
cents. 

ANNUAL REPORT 
ON CHILD AND 
YOUTH WELFARE 
This third annual report on child 
and youth welfare contains sum- 
maries of reports from govern- 

ments for 1948-1949. $1.25. 
NATIONALITY OF 
MARRIED WOMEN 

Includes laws of sixty countries on 


the nationality of married women. 
50 cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 




















For Your Library 


1951, and this is the fourth such list we have published. The simplest 


“FE Your Liprary” as a feature of this magazine began in December 


way to order books is through a good bookseller, but if there is none 
within a reasonable distance or if you do not know the address of any in the 
nearest large city, order direct from the publisher. Prices given are approxi- 
mate only. We should be interested to know whether you are finding these 


lists useful. Will you drop us a note? 


Adventuring in Adoption, by Lee 
Marshall Brooks. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press). Price 
$3.00. Information of value to 
adoptive parents and social workers. 

Alcoholics are Sick People, by 
Robert V. Seliger. Alcoholism 
Publications, Baltimore, 1945. Price 
$2.50. 

Being Born, by Francis Bruce 
Strain. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
New York, 1947 (Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press). Price $2.50. Written for 
children, but useful for anyone 
working on sex education, as a 
clear simple statement of the bio- 
logical facts of human reproduc- 
tion. 

The Board Member of a Family 
Agency. Reprints from Highlights, 
1943 and 1944. Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 192 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, 1946. 
Price 40 cents 

The Chosen Baby, by Valentina P. 
Wasson. J. B. Lippincott, New 
York, 1950 (Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). Price $3.00. Written 
for parents to read to their adopted 
children. Illustrated. 

Community Recreation, a guide to 
its organization and administration, 
by Harold D. Meyer and Charles 
K. Brightbill. D. C. Heath, Boston, 
1948 (Toronto: Copp, Clark Co., 
Ltd.). Price $5.40. 

The Family in a Democratic So- 
ciety; anniversary papers of the 





Community Service Society of New 
York. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949 (Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press). Price $5.00. 

Forty-five in the Family; the story 
of a home for children by Eva 
Burmeister. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949 (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press). Price 
$3.50. 

Group Experience, the Democratic 
Way, by Bernice Baxter and Rosa- 
lind Cassidy. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1943 (Toronto: Mus- 
son Book Co., Ltd.). Price $4.00. 

Group Work—Case Work Coopera- 
tion, a Symposium by the Ameri- 
can Association of Group Workers. 
Association Press, New York, 1946 
(Toronto: G. R. Welch and Co.). 
Price 50 cents. 

Infants Without Families, by Anna 
Freud and Dorothy Burlingham. 
International University Press, New 
York, 1944 (Montreal: Book Cen- 
ter). Price $2.00. The case for and 
against residential nurseries. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3817 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 4, Volume 261, January 
1949. Price $2.00. 

People and Process in Social Se- 
curity, by Karl de Schweinitz. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1948. Price $2.00. 
Practical suggestions on the human 
essentials in administering public 
social security services. 
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Brief Notices 


American Sociology: the Story of 
Sociology in the United States to 
1950, by Howard W. Odum. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto, 
1951. Price $7.70. 

The Camp Program Book, by 
Catherine T. Hammett and Vir- 
ginia Musselman. Association Press, 
New York, 1951 (Toronto: G. R. 
Welch and Co.). Price $5.00. 


Case Work Services for Displaced 
Persons Immigrating to Canada, 
by Miriam Weiner. Abridged ver- 
sion of Master’s thesis. Mimeo- 
graphed. McGill University School 
of Social Work, 3600 University 
Street, Montreal, 1951. Price 65 
cents. 

Employees Recreation, Proceedings 
of the First National Conference 
on. Physical Fitness Division, De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, 1952. Free. 


Essentials in Good Adoption Prac- 
tice, a pamphlet for child welfare 
workers. State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, 1950. Price about 75 cents. 


Man, Society and Environment, by 
Brian Hackett. Percival Marshall, 
London, 1950 (Toronto: British 
Book Service). 316 pp. Price $6.00. 


Rehabilitation from the Point of 
View of the Administrator. An 
address by Joseph McCully, De- 
puty Commissioner of Peniten- 
tiaries, at the American Prison 
Association, October 24, 1951. 
Single copies on request to Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper 
Street, Ottawa. Supply limited. 


Social Contribution by the Aging. 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 
3817 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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Volume 279, January 1952. Price 
$2.00. 

Health Insurance in New Zealand. 
Revised version available shortly. 


Health Insurance in Denmark. Re- 
vised version available shortly. 
Health Insurance in Sweden. 

January 1952. 
Health Insurance in Great Britain. 
For early publication. 


Health Insurance in Norway. For 
early publication. 
These documents are Numbers 8 
to 12 in the Social Security Series 
of memoranda produced by the 
Research Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa. Single copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Divi- 
sion. 


Executive Director 


required for 


Welfare Council of 


Greater Winnipeg 


Qualifications: Master’s degree 
with experience in administra- 
tion and community organiza- 
tion. 
Salary range: $3,600-4,500 plus 
car allowance. 
Good personnel practices in- 
cluding pension plan. 
Apply, giving full particulars of 
training and experience to: 
G. K. STONE 
President 


460 Main Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 
Position Open May 1, 1952 


for graduate of school of social work with extensive leadership 
experience in community organization, planning and_ social 
welfare research. 


Salary to be negotiated during interview, with range of $4,500 
to $5,500. 


Further details may be obtained from the local Executive and 
Professional Office of the National Employment Service from 
vour nearest school of social work. 


Please address written applications to: 


JOHN N. BLOW 
COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 
96 Bloor St. W., Suite 30, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Career Opportunities for tx xper ienced Social Workers 


SASKATCHEWAN’S EXPANDING WELFARE PROGRAM 
SOCIAL WORKER I $227-$275 


Several positions open for beginning field workers to carry a generalized 
case load in an assigned area under supervision—open to graduates without 
previous experience. 

SOCIAL WORKER II $255-$308 
Psychiatric Social Worker for child caring institution in Regina. 

2 TREATMENT SUPERVISORS $286-$343 
(1) Mens Gaol, Prince Albert. 

(3) Women’s Gaol, Prince Albert. 

Specialists in corrections work among adult offenders, institutionalized in 
the provincial gaols. 

SOCIAL GROUP WORK SUPERVISOR $265-$319 
Men’s Gaol, Regina. 

Specialist in group therapy to supervise group workers in the treatment 
of adult offenders under the corrections program. 

For application forms and further information write: 


THF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Legislative Building REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 





oa Social Work 


June 15 to 21 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC AND LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC CITY 


Some Aighlights 


Conference Dinner 
Speaker: GutLtLAuME GeorGEs-Picot 
Assistant Secretary-General (Social Affairs), 
United Nations. 
Subject: INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


General Meetings 
What is Happening to the Canadian Family? Chairman: C. E. Hendry, 
Director, School of Social Work, University of Toronto. 
Alcoholism: its Causes and Treatment. Speaker: Dr. John Norris, Eastman 
Kodak Corporation, Rochester, N.Y. 
The Social Worker in the Institution. Speaker: Most Reverend Gerald Berry, 
Bishop of Peterborough. 


The Massey Report and the Social Services. Speaker: Mary Winspear, Ph.D., 
Weston School, Montreal. 

The Psychiatrist as Consultant to the Social Worker. Speaker: Dr. Jules V. 
Coleman, Yale University. 

Welfare in the Civil Defence Program. A Panel Discussion. 


To Achieve Good Housing for Your Community. Speaker: Miss Frances 
Morton, Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Housing Association, Baltimore. 


Institutes 


Eighteen institutes meeting concurrently June 16 to 19, from 9 to Il a.m. 


For preliminary program write to: 


Miss Simone Paré 

Associate Secretary 

Canadian Conference on Social Work 
Laval University 


QUEBEC CITY 





CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
June 14, 1952 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QueBeEc Ciry 


Preceding the Canadian Conference on Social Work 


Division Meetings 


Annual Business Meeting with Highlights of the Annual 
Report 


Plenary Session: LETS LOOK AT THE COUNCIL. The 
Committee appointed by the Board of Governors to study the 


function and organization of the Council will hold a “hearing” 
to get the views of members. 


Annual Dinner 
Speaker 
The Most Reverend Maurice L. Roy, O.B.E., D.D. 


Archbishop of Quebec, Bishop Ordinary of the Canadian Armed Forces 


For further information 
MISS P. GODFREY 
Executive Assistant 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 Cooper Street 
OTTAWA 





